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TO THE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 
interested in the Dance, Albert Butler invites attention to 
his realistic approach to Social Dance instruction evolved 
in the light of modern concepts of body physics. Originat. | 
ing primarily for achievement of the utmost dance pleasure 
this practical and successful advance in teaching methods 
develops immediate unity between steps and body rhythm 
—assuring graceful carriage, balance, mobility, confidence 
in leading, ease in following. If you teach or plan to teach 
Ballroom Dancing, this course of instruction, either pri- 
vately or in group, will prove invaluable. 
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| THREE REPEATING SUMMER “In following the trend rp 
} NORMAL COURSES tural body mechanics as typified 
by Todd and Mensendieck, Albert 
Two weeks each Butler contributes an invaluable 
June 13. July 18 Sept. 6 service in enhancing the natural 
scl and enjoyable relationship be. 
Limited attendance tween physical education and the 
Thirty hours work social dance.”’ 
; ' Thomas £. Parson, Ballroom Edi- 
With notes on technique tor, THE AMERICAN DANCER 
and step combinations in “Albert Butler’s presentation of 
FOXTROT 7 WALTZ his Rhythmic Body Balance’ 
technique forecasts a new era in 
RUMBA - TANGO ballroom dancing _ instruction 
methods.”’ 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATION 


A . H L E 7 I C HIS WORK reflects the author's ex- 
: perience as surgeon in the Department 
of Hygiene at Harvard University. The book 
I N U R I E S will be invaluable to all who deal with ath- 
letic training. It presents the factors inci- 

, " dent to the prevention of athletic injury, it 
‘Prevention, Diagnosis and Treatment describes the different types of injury and 
- their pathological nature and it is concluded 

- with a concise description of the diagnosis 
7 and the treatment of practically every injury 
AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, Jr., M.D. which may occur as a result of participation 
in sports. This final section is, therefore, an 
invaluable source of reference to everyone 
responsible for the prevention and care of 
athletic injuries. Such injuries demand the 
accurate diagnosis and the effective treat- 
ment which this book supplies. It fills a 


12mo., 208 pages, illustrated with 104 engravings. Cloth, $3.00 net. distinct need in its field. 
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ciency in the eyes of the world through its high 

degree of effective organization and administra- 
tion, its constant struggle for a high standard of living 
for all, its progressive realization of its ideal of universal 
public education. It has just entered into the realization 
of another essential ideal of democracy, namely the pro- 
vision of leisure for all. Leisure is the right of all, rich 
and poor, male and female. The proper use of leisure 
opportunities is one of the ideals of democracy. It de- 
mands, however, that with this quest for the relief from 
working time its citizens use this leisure for effective 
purposes. 
/Kecreation must be in its finest sense the creative use 
of this leisure /Its outcomes will be read not in the num- 
ber of autofnobiles or the size of dividends of commercial 
recreation, the number of people attending, shall we say, 


‘ MERICAN democracy has demonstrated its effi- 


A paper presented before the Session on Educational Administration 
of the American Association for Health and Physical Education Con- 
vention, April, 1938, Atlanta. 
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the movies, the amount of free time, or the number of 
people playing “Monopoly.”L4S outcomes will be read 
in the nature of personalities and characters which it 
produces. Recreation has come to us as the great chal- 
lenge. It stands beside the home, the school, and the 
church as one of the most profitable area$ for the real- 
ization of the ultimate aim of democracy, namely, a 
people who will be able to live finely, expressing them- 
selves as individuals in socially desirable ways. 


HE realization of recreation as the next great area 

for exploitation for character has been hindered by 
a number of traditional concepts. The concept which 
dominated America in its struggle period at the end of 
the nineteenth century and beginning of the twentieth 
century resulted in a glorification of work, and the whole 
life rhythm was attuned to work. Success was described 
in terms of work. Play became a necessary evil to be 
tolerated wherever it could not be suppressed, but all 
the worth-while things of life—individual, municipal, 
state, and federal—were considered to be achieved 











through work. Education was evaluated according to the 
degree to which it produced individuals capable of main- 
taining an economic status. It became ‘“‘adult adjustment- 
minded.” Parents evaluated the success of their children 
on the basis of the work which they could perform. 
Recreation under these circumstances simply became an 
area for recuperation, something which had to be done 
in order that one might return revitalized to the really 
important function of living, namely work. Consequently 
recreation was considered to be an accessory rather than 
a fundamental. 


Recreation too has been very much the prerogative of 
the wealthy and the bum. The aim of the wealthy was 
very often the emancipation from the necessity of work 
in order that they might recreate, in most cases the trag- 
edy being that having arrived at the stage of economic 
security, they no longer knew how to recreate. With the 
pathological appeal of slums, increase of crime, and in- 
crease in the hazards of our modern streets, municipal- 
ities stressed recreation for the underprivileged. 

Recreation carried with it the banner of the reduc- 
tion of crime as its primary purpose, neglecting as it did 
so adequate provisions for the majority of the people, 
who in most cases could not afford to buy their recrea- 
tion and refused to send their children to areas for recrea- 
tion which carried with them the taint of crime-reducing 
factories. 


Recreation too has been much hindered by the con- 
ception that it was primarily concerned with the prob- 
lem of occupying spare time or keeping people busy in 
order that they might not form undesirable interests. Its 
primary interest became that of keeping people active 
rather than a laboratory for the shaping of personalities 
for effective living. We still carry with us the concept 
that in one’s leisure time one may do as one wishes. This, 
as I see it, is absolutely contrary to the principles of 
democracy. In recreation one must have choice, but those 
choices must be conducive to the welfare of society as 
a whole. It wasn’t so long ago that we said the same thing 
of education, and we still say it of the home, yet all of 
us know that there has been set up an accumulation of 
regulatory measures which allow freedom within a certain 
range, in other words, freedom to choose, but only those 
choices which are conducive to the continual societal 
welfare. This attitude resulted in the concept that the 
great problem of recreation was to provide facilities; 
merely to meet the public demands, not to be an active 
part in the shaping of these demands. 

Recreation as recuperation is a misnomer. For the 
child and adolescent, recreation is not recuperation or 
re-creation—it is life. For a large number of the adults 
of this nation it will be the only personal creative area, 
and will become to them an area of vital creation as op- 
posed to the often necessary mechanical routinization of 
our daily work tasks. Recreation must be visualized as 
creation. It must be realized that historically it has been 
the ultimate aim of all great nations. It has been the 
aim of all individuals. It is now provided in a large dose 
for practically all people of the United States. We may 
adopt a “laissez-faire” attitude and say people may do 
as they wish, or we may visualize this as one of the great 
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opportunities for the realization of the full 
of a democracy, namely, the creation of t 
express oneself in satisfying ways and to live effective} 
and happily as a member of a social-cooperative grou 

Recreation must not be made compulsory. It must ¢ p. 
tinue to retain the great values which come to it thea h 
its voluntary aspects. Yet we must develop in the pa 
attitudes about recreation which insure that they utile 
their leisure time effectively. Our procedures must be 
more subtle than those of regulation. 


Recreation will have as its aim the increased mental 
social, and physical health, the bringing of the joy to 
participation, and above all else that great area of educa- 
tion which has been so sadly neglected, namely, the de. 
velopment of proper attitudes and ideals about oneself 
about others, and about the ideals for which this nation 
stands. 


Opportunities 
he ability to 


L peg responsibility for the development of procedures 
for the effective utilization of this leisure must funda. 
mentally rest with the home. This home recreation yil] 
involve recreation in the home’s immediate environment 
in explorations. Parents must be educated to realize that 
their most profitable area for the shaping of their chil- 
dren’s character is to be found in recreation. 


The school is becoming increasingly recreation minded. 
In order that recreation shall not be stunted or limited 
by the traditional concepts of school education, it will 
be necessary either that the schools reorganize their whole 
approach to the problem of education or establish pro- 
cedures after the end of the school day which will more 
effectively fit the needs of recreation leadership. 


Private agencies will continue to serve this great field. 
The most effective of these will be non-profit-making 
agencies which have as their ultimate aim 100 per cent 
return of monies to their members. These private agencies 
will serve as great experimental areas in the vanguard 
representing the very finest of facilities and procedures 
of leadership, demonstrating many techniques which they 
must be willing to turn over to the public agencies. They 
must realize that one of their great functions is to pro- 
vide useful material through their experimentation for 
the public agencies. They must consequently move from 
effective procedure to more effective procedure. It is a 
challenge to these agencies to do the job better than the 
public agency is capable of doing at that particular time. 
These private agencies will also cater to special interest 
groups, groups of individuals who will find more satisfac- 
tion in belonging to, shall we say, a selective group or 
for those not finding full opportunity in public recreation 
for the activities in which they are particularly interested. 

The great bulk of the responsibility for recreation will 
fall upon the public agencies. It becomes a local, com- 
munity, municipal, state, and federal function. It is a 
federal function to provide facilities which ordinarily 
could not be provided by states and municipalities, such 
as the national parks and forests, to provide monies for 
their leadership and proper equipment, to provide pro- 
per state aid, and then through this state aid, municipal 
aid. It is the function of the state to provide facilities 

(Continued on Page 398) 
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By 
FREDERICK W. COZENS, Ph. D. 


University of California at Los Angeles; 
Chairman, Physical Education Division, A. A. H. P. E. 


HE use of the word “field” in connection with 

physical education suggests, at least, that it should 

not be thought of as a subject in the curriculum deal- 
ing exclusively with exercises, muscle building, neuro- 
muscular skills, and perspiration, but rather as a phase of 
the whole process of education concerned with the modi- 
fication of the entire individual, not just part of him. 

Such a broad conception implies that the physical 
educator be thoroughly familiar with a number of 
branches of science which are closely related in the 
“field” and from which he must draw his working prin- 
ciples. These in part include sociology, psychology, phil- 
osophy, and various branches of biology such as physi- 
ology, anatomy, and genetics. 

Because of our early heritage it has been difficult for 
us to see how these branches of science could possibly 
give insight into the problems of physical education and 
contribute to our educational philosophy. As a conse- 
quence, in the past two or three decades, our leaders 
have waged a constant battle to bring to the attention 
of members of the profession as well as educational ad- 
ministrators the fact that the philosophy of physical 
education is identical with that of all education in that 
it attempts to furnish the individual with opportunities 
to develop to the fullest extent his capacity for adjust- 
ment to the world in which he lives. 


; A paper presented before the Session on Educational Administration 
of the American Association for Health and Physical Education Con- 
vention. April 1938, Atlanta. 
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INCE our aim in physical education is fundamentally 

the same as in general education, let us examine a pos- 
sible basis for the formulation of objectives. Though we 
work with somewhat different tools we must make the 
same sort of an analysis which is made in every field of 
education by asking three questions: 

1. What are the needs in terms of growth, develop- 
ment, and adjustment, of the individuals or groups to 
be “educated”? 

2. What activities will best contribute to the satisfac- 
tion of these specific needs? 

3. What are the characteristics of an environment 
which will best promote such desirable activities? 

As can be seen quite readily, the answers to these 
questions lead us immediately into the foundations 
upon which must be built the activity program in physical 
education. 

A. In determining the needs of individuals, the follow- 
ing methods, though not all-inclusive, will be found help- 
ful: 

1. Medical examinations. Such an examination is ex- 
tremely important in view of the fact that the physical 
education teacher cannot afford to take a chance in 
strenuous activity with any boy or girl who is not pro- 
nounced sound by a physician. In this connection a 
“screening” test which can be used in mass fashion by 
the physical education teacher would be extremely help- 
ful, but so far no such test is available. However, we do 
have several tests which can be used in individual cases 
by the well-trained physical education teacher in deter- 
mining those individuals in need of immediate medical 
examination. 

2. Frequent tests of the individual’s skill in big-muscle 
activity. We have in physical education today a number 
of tools of measurement which can be used for discover- 
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ing needs. Normal growth and development demand op- 
portunity for large amounts of vigorous activity, and 
the fact that our social order today is not especially 
conducive to such activity should be kept constantly in 
mind. One of my colleagues likes to point out that, if 
we are not careful, the only muscles that we are likely to 
develop are the soleus and the gastrocnemius, in connec- 
tion with pushing down the foot-pedal. Because of our 
modern conditions of living, there exists the utmost 
necessity for developing regular habits of exercise and 
a lifelong interest in maintaining bodily fitness. The re- 
mark is perhaps all too true that “the average adult does 
not take enough strenuous exercise to carry him through 
a hard day without being all fagged out.” 

3. An evaluation of the individual’s ability in emo- 
tional control and in social and moral characteristics. 
Lacking objective tests of these qualities, such an evalua- 
tion must at present be made on the basis of the judg- 
ment of leaders. It is quite important, however, that we 
make frequent judgments concerning the progress indi- 
viduals make in matters relating to fairness, to the rights 
and welfare of others, and to the development of a capa- 
city for quick adjustment to the motives and intentions 
of others. Only by progress along these lines can we 
hope to equip individuals better to meet the changing 
needs of modern society. 

4. The determination of recreational needs when in- 
dividuals are out of the school physical education environ- 
ment is a most important problem. The recreational life 
of the community involving such activities as social danc- 
ing, golf, swimming, tennis, and the like has only re- 
cently been given the consideration it merits. Some 
thought too must be given to the individual’s probable 
social and occupational status in later years and to an 
evaluation of needs regarding changing social conditions 
both now and in the future. 


OW that we have outlined a few of the possible meth- 
ods by which the needs of individuals can be deter- 
mined, let us turn our attention to: 

B. The problem of choosing the activities having the 
greatest promise of meeting specific needs of a particular 
group or groups of individuals. 

There is at the present time an almost unanimous 
opinion among educational authorities that for purposes 
of physical education the needs of children may best be 


_ through a program of activities which some haye 
chosen to designate as “natural” activities in whi 
children engage spontaneously and which involve : 
human tendencies as to test oneself, to dramatize Ry 
joy rhythm in movement, to fight, to chase or be se en- 
to contend with others in activities involving walk 
speed, endurance, and strategy, to manipulate obec 0 

In choosing natural activities let us consider the needs 
of individuals from three points of view: 7 

1. If we wish to meet the needs of individuals it 
seems quite apparent that activities must be chosen 
which not only have a spontaneous interest for children 
but which of necessity must be largely of the big-muscle 
type so that bodily efficiency may be developed. For. 
malized or invented activities, such as calisthenics, “set. 
ting-up exercises” and the like, are not as a rule inter- 
esting to large groups of individuals, nor is Participation 
in them apt to be either systematic or enthusiastic. 
“Natural activities are more conducive to lifelong habits 
of exercise, particularly where the individual in youth 
acquires a measure of skill in activities appropriate to 
adult use and enjoyment.” * 

2. From the psychologic point of view the best train. 
ing will come from group activities in which the ip. 
dividual plays naturally with his fellows. In such activi- 
ties boys and girls find natural outlets in achievement 
and are presented with situations calling for alertness, 
quick adjustment, originality, initiative, resourcefulness, 
and best of all, joy. As a means of finding relief from 
the pressure and speed of modern life, adults are find- 
ing satisfaction in a daily period devoted to an enjoy- 
able sport. 

3. Group participation in a play program appears to 
offer the best possibility of insuring social-moral training 
because of the fact that so many opportunities are pre- 
sented which demand desirable types of attitudes or of 
behavior. Strong emotional elements must be involved 
so that leadership may be directed toward helping in- 
dividuals respond in desirable ways. Continued desired 
responses develop proper attitudes toward the project 
at hand, toward the opponent or competitor, toward one’s 
team mate, and toward properly constituted authority. 





1 Eugene W. Nixon and Frederick W. Cozens, An Introduction to | 
Physical Education, (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1934), p. 94 


2 Loc. cit. 
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And, if the leader bridges the gap between the play atti- 
ai and an attitude with respect to life as a whole, we 
may expect a reasonable amount of transfer of training. 


AVING considered the possible methods by which 
H (A) the needs of individuals may be determined and 
(B) the choice of activities for individual and group 
needs, we turn to the third phase of our analysis. 

C. The third phase of our analysis concerns the char- 
acteristics of a physical education environment most 
favorable to the promotion and proper direction of the 
activities which best fit the needs of individuals. 

As will be noted immediately, the environment will 
vary widely according to the needs of the group under 
consideration. If basketball is an activity well suited to 
the needs of a particular group of senior high school boys, 
our administrative objectives in terms of environment 
will include adequate flceor space, suitable equipment, 
competent instruction, careful medical supervision, a 
sensible schedule of contests, and the like. On the other 
hand, for a group of kindergarten children our objectives 
will include provision for ladders, slides, swings, blocks, 
and the like, so that provision may be made for the 
development of body control. 

In general, however, the important considerations in 
the setup of a physical education environment are: 

1. The elimination of unnecessary hazards. In other 
words, we must have safe equipment and facilities, and 
a type of leader who understands the technical phases 
of the activity as well as its intellectual and social-moral 
aspects. The possibilities of a perfect physical environ- 
ment may be utterly ruined by unskilled leadership. 

2. The proper provision of appropriate facilities—that 
is, facilities specifically appropriate to the types of activi- 
ties needed by the particular group under consideration. 
Special consideration must be given to the physical power 
and endurance of group members. 

3. The provision of adequate and skilled leadership. 
This is undoubtedly the most important characteristic 
of the physical education environment and embraces (a) 
personal qualities, (b) training, and (c) educational 
philosophy. 

4. Proper control of the personnel of the group. This 
means the grouping together of individuals having simi- 
lar interests, needs, and abilities. Without such grouping 
the extreme variations in ability and in social develop- 
ment may prove dangerous even under skilled leadership. 


pope an introduction to the aim of physical educa- 
tion and a possible manner of arriving at objectives, 
it would seem logical to believe that educational admin- 
istrators will be interested in and should know something 
about a few of the modern trends in the field. 


1. Coeducational Physical Education—The old phil- 
osophy that boys and girls should be separated in physi- 
cal activities after the age of ten has been discarded, and 
we have come to recognize the importance of developing 
social relationships and a mutual understanding and res- 
pect between individuals of opposite sex. At first these 
social relationships took the form of social dancing, but 
the experiments proved so fruitful that the program has 
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been extended to include many of the following activities: 
archery, badminton, bowling, deck tennis, fencing, golf, 
hand tennis, hit-pin baseball, horseshoes, kickball, paddle 
tennis, ping-pong, skating, shuffleboard, swimming, soft- 
ball, tennis, and volleyball. Though we are actively en- 
gaged in studying the whole question, there are a great 
many administrative problems upon which we need 
further light. 


2. Physical Education for Leisure Time.—One of the 
basic principles upon which we must work in physical 
education concerns the fact that in their leisure time 
individuals will do what they want to do, what they like 
to do and what they know how to do. They do not as a 
rule develop an interest in activities with which they have 
no acquaintance. It would appear therefore that one of 
the primary functions of the school, so far as leisure time 
is concerned, will be to give the individual a favorable 
introduction to a variety of such activities. We in 
physical education cannot possibly assume the responsi- 
bility for all leisure-time activities. When we classify 
such activities they fall into four main groups, only one 
of which is our particular responsibility: intellectual— 
reading, writing, study, collecting, etc.; social—conver- 
sation, talks, politics, welfare work, etc.;* artistic—arts, 
literature, music, dramatics, handicraft, etc.; physical— 
manual arts, hunting, fishing, hiking, group and in- 
dividual sports, etc. 

We have a definite responsibility and must not shirk 
it even though at the present time we have much to learn 
about (1) what should be taught, (2) when it should 
be taught, and (3) how it should be taught. Further, 
two other problems are crying for consideration. These 
concern the present leisure of the child, his immediate 
life, and adult leisure. 


3. Safety Education.—Though safety education has 
been commonly attached to the program of physical edu- 
cation, it has been considered by many to be the respon- 
sibility of the entire school just as English is the task of 
every teacher. In many schools a program of safety 
education is carried on by several departments with the 
coordinating chairman in physical education.. 

A well directed program of safety education will in- 
clude a number of departments where safety can be 
stressed. In social studies the discussion may be built 
around such topics as forest fire prevention, the work 
of the police and fire departments, bicycle riding, and the 
pedestrian. The four principal sciences have much to 
offer. In general science may be discussed the causes and 
prevention of home fires, safety in transportation by air, 
rail, and water, the prevention of gas and electric acci- 
dents, and the like. Biology, chemistry, and physics have 
very important considerations to offer which relate to 
poisons, combustion and explosives, and the mechanics 
of safe driving. Household arts and industrial arts have 
further contributions to make to the safety program of 
the school, and the entire program is often augmented 
by safety assemblies and the activities of various school 
clubs. The responsibility of physical education is mainly 
along the lines of safeguards for injuries in gymnasium, 
swimming pool, and in competitive athletics. Water safety 

(Continued on Page 399) 
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ice to health as one of its major goals. So far as 
I know, none of the great pronouncements on the 
objectives of education, from Plato to the most recent 
year-books, fails to recognize an obligation and an op- 
portunity to strive for the sound mind in the sound body. 
There is ample evidence that school programs in gen- 
eral have not been planned or executed with that regard 
for health maintenance and protection by which these 
aspirations can be realized. There has been a good deal 
of criticism of schools and school people in this respect 
by enthusiasts and conscientious public health workers. 
There is little doubt that much better school health 
education is theoretically possible, and that, if achieved, 
this education will contribute to the enhancement of 
health, efficiency, and happiness. Why are school health 
services so often inadequate and school health instruc- 
tion so frequently fragmentary, futile, and uninteresting? 
The school health program includes both health pro- 
tection and health instruction. Physician, nurse, teacher 
—all have a share in both these functions; but major 
responsibility for health protection rests on the medical 
man, as the chief responsibility for health instruction 
rests on the teacher. The important task of coordination, 
of seeing that all phases are cared for adequately and 
harmoniously, is the administrator’s job. The school ex- 
ecutive has also the responsibility for seeing to it that 
a good public relations program is carried out by his 
health personnel. Especially, the parents and the practic- 
ing physicians and health officers of the community must 
be invited to help plan the health program, be en- 
couraged to criticize or approve it, and to help in its 
constant revision. No program can be useful in any large 
sense, nor can it long survive, unless full understanding 
and support is obtained from these groups. 


Pri time immemorial, education has paid lip serv- 


CHOOL health protection has its roots historically, 

first, in-aNéflort to keep children well enough to 
come to school by controlling epidemics, and second in 
trying to remove handicaps of vision and hearing, etc., 
which made it harder to teach them, once they were in 
school. These tasks, which seemed go simple to school 
people, have proved very difficult ones. The advance of 
medicine and the increased cost of living have combined 
to make medical care potentially more effective than 
ever before, but actually more expensive. Improved school 
health service will come with improved community health 
service, and probably in no other way. Certain trends 
are readily seen, and worth noting. 

A paper presented before the Session on Educational Administration 


of the American Association for Health and Physical Education Con- 
vention, April, 1938, Atlanta. 





The Administrator and Health 


By 
EDNA W. BAILEY, Ph. D. 


University of California: 
Chairman, Division of Health, A. A. H. P. E 


1. Under ordinary conditions, schools should not 9. 
tempt treatment or diagnosis of pupils. But while that 
policy is generally sound, we must recognize loca] Situa- 
tions in which the community wishes to use its schools in 
the specific health care of its children. Such a plan should 
always be regarded as meeting an emergency, and not as 
a permanent policy. 

2. This same principle applies to relief measures— 
often sorely needed for health protection, but best aq. 
ministered by other than school agencies. 

3. School physicians and nurses have an important 
share in making schools sanitary, their instruction sound 
and hygienic. They should be able to interpret their fing- 
ings to parents, teachers, and children; they should know 
enough about modern education to give useful advice 
on curriculum, method, and day’s program. Training 
as a physician or nurse does not insure satisfactory per- 
formance in these capacities in schools; it is therefore 
necessary that school health personnel should have 
specialized training for school health work. 

4. Modern conceptions of schools as concerned with 
children as wholes, with their lifelong success as human 
beings, require from school health personnel sound views 
on mental hygiene, techniques of behavior-training, and 
considerable knowledge of individual differences. This 
preparation will enable the physician and nurse to be 
useful to the counselor or parent-advisor, and wili do 
much to safeguard the efforts of the school in the field 
of guidance. 

5. The most marked tendency is to emphasize the edu- 
cational values of school health protection, and to make 
every contact with the health service useful for health 
instruction as well. 


HERE are certain encouraging aspects of the situa- 

tion as regards school health work. The all-time best 
seller among N.E.A. publications is a small volume on 
health education, prepared in 1925 by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education, revised in 1930, 
and now in process of a second revision. The current year 
book of the Department of Classroom Teachers of the 
N. E. A., “Fit To Teach,” deals with the health of teach- 
ers in an admirable and realistic way. The current Year- 
book of the Department of Rural Education of the 
N.E.A. carries a valuable and stimulating chapter on 
health instruction. The fact that we have in the N.E.A. 
this large and active Department devoted to health, 
physical education, and recreation, is evidence of a gen- 
uine interest and concern on the part of the teaching 
profession in school health. 

This interest has been recognized and encouraged by 
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the organized medical profession of this country. Thous- 
ands of letters from schools are answered every day by 
the Bureau of Health and Public Instruction of the 
A.M.A.; an admirable radio program is maintained ; and 
a Symposium on School Health by physicians and edu- 
cators is being made a regular feature of the annual meet- 
ing of this organization. The A.P.H.A. gives recognition 
to health problems in schools at its meetings and in its 
Journal. The American School Health Association de- 
votes its whole energy to school health work, and is grow- 


ing rapidly in strength and influence. Much stimulation 
has been given to school health programs by voluntary 
organizations of national scope, and by certain com- 
mercial interests. Certainly the largest sums of money 
and the most practical services rendered to health teach- 
ing in the last twenty years have come from these sources. 

With so many agencies giving schools and parents 
health advice, it is not strange that we have been con- 
fused by differences in emphasis and doctrine. As school 
administrators take more initiative in framing their own 
health policies, we may confidently expect more effective 
programs. 

These programs will rest on a philosophy of health 
education which relates it to a general educational phil- 
osophy that recognizes the ability and obligation of men 
to direct their own conduct for their own and the com- 
mon welfare. Education provides stimulus and oppor- 
tunity, knowledge and skill, to enable children and young 
people to live up to their best in this respect. 
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Seema this standpoint, health education is seen to be 
very different in aim and method from health propa- 
ganda or advertising. Its rules are: avoid dogmatic teach- 
ing, encourage children to understand and to choose in 
the light of our best present knowledge. Do not claim 
too much; this only destroys children’s confidence. Keep 
up to date, for there is no final scientific knowledge. But 
do not undervalue what we know to be sound and well 
tested information. There are a few “Grade A” facts 
concerning nutrition and communicable disease which 





we can depend on. But the most important things we 
know today about health and disease relate to the help 
and protection which can be given us by modern medical, 
dental, nursing, and sanitary services. From prenatal care 
to the easing of life for the aged, we depend on these 
skilled professionals. A larger part of health instruction 
should be devoted to helping pupils understand this, and 
to developing favorable attitudes with respect to medical 
care and to social and governmental support of public 
health work. 

Emphasis on sleep and rest, outdoor play, and bodily 
cleanliness, can be safely made. No new discoveries will 
invalidate the satisfaction to be derived from these prac- 
tices. But they should be taught more on the basis of 
these satisfactions than as sure recipes for health, wealth, 
and success. 

We are coming to realize that all this health instruction 
is more wholesome when carried on objectively, with as 

(Continued on Page 392) 
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of teachers of health and physical education, from the 

standpoint of the superintendent of schools, it may be 
well first to list some of the functions of this position. 

What does the school administrator expect of the 
teacher of physical and health education? 

1. The teacher of physical education should be a real 
teacher, one who has a sympathetic understanding of the 
nature of the child, his needs, and the importance of see- 
ing him as an individual to be trained for complete living. 

2. The teacher of physical education should be able 
to organize a program of activities for all the boys or 
girls of the school that will develop the individual’s inter- 
est in maintaining his bodily vigor, emotional balance, 
and intellectual power. 

3. Ability to organize and conduct a program of this 
kind will require an understanding of health training, 
physical education, and recreation. The teacher should 
be prepared to take the leadership in the community 
recreation program and should see that recreational ac- 
tivities fit into the general purpose of physical and health 
education as interpreted in their broader meanings. 

4. The man who teaches physical education should be 
prepared to coach one or more athletic teams. The coach- 
ing of all teams should be part of the physical education 
program, and under the supervision of that department. 
The coach of all major sport teams, at least, should be a 
physical education major who will conduct athletic com- 
petition on the basis of the welfare of the boy and of the 
school rather than upon the theory that success is meas- 
ured by the wins and failure by the losses in league com- 
petition. 

5. Last, but not least, the physical education leader 
should be a man or woman who conducts his life on the 
basis of principle rather than opportunism. Teachers who 
do not “practice what they preach,” as we say, are dan- 
gerous in any position, but the danger becomes acute 
in the case of the man or woman who influences the indi- 
vidual boy or girl more directly than any other teacher 
in the faculty. The physical education and health teacher 
should be an upstanding, two-fisted person who plays 
hard, lives clean, and understands much. 


l* SPEAKING on the subject of the better training 


HE above-named duties or abilities expected of the 
teacher of physical education call for exceptional 
ability upon the part of anyone who expects to measure 





A paper presented before the Teacher Training Section of the South- 
west District Association Convention, April, 1938, Salt Lake City. 
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How Teacher Training May Be Improved 


From the Standpoint of the School Administrator 


























up to expectations. What are their implications for the 
better training of teachers? 

The first implication is that we should have a better 
selection of the people who are to be permitted to train 
in physical and health education. Only those students 
who show at least average intellectual ability and who 
have qualities of leadership should be permitted to train 
for this work. Unless a person is intellectually awake 
it will be useless to expect a large amount of training 
to keep him abreast of the times and for him to adjust 
to new conditions. If a young man or woman has noth. 
ing for a recommendation other than athletic skill he or 
she should not be permitted to train as a teacher. If such 
a person should get by the college requirements he should 
be carefully avoided by the school administrator in the 
selection of new teachers. The first place for improve- 
ment, then, is in the selection of the candidate for teacher 
training. 

After the prospective teacher has qualified as a capable 
person, he should receive sound training in educational 
psychology and methods of teaching. For instance, an 
understanding of recent theories and findings in organis- 
mic psychology and in mental hygiene are fully as essen- 
tial for the teacher of physical education as for any other 
teacher. An understanding of the well rounded person- 
ality of the child as a goal in education is essential for 
successful teaching in any department of child activity. 
It is particularly desirable for the teacher in recreation 
and health. Our present requirements for courses in edu- 
cation and psychology may be adequate if they are asso- 
ciated with a practical program of teacher training. 

The prospective teacher should also receive a broad 
training in the background subjects of his special field. 
Each candidate should probably have a double major, 
one in physical education and one in health. In addi- 
tion to this, he should probably have at least one sum- 
mer’s experience in an organized program of recreation, 
probably secured during the summer preceding his last 
year in school. This is badly needed at the present time 
and the college should cooperate with city recreation de 
partments to see that such practice in conduct of organ- 
ized recreation programs is made possible for the student. 

If the teacher is to organize and direct a program of 
activities for all children in the school, it is essential 
that he have an active interest and some knowledge of 
many different kinds of games and play activities. For 
instance, the teacher who has some practical experience 

(Continued on Page 394) 
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National Education Association Convention 


Program for the Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


June 27, 28, 29 


MONDAY, JUNE 27 


3:00 P.M. FIRST SESSION 
(Ballroom) 


“Rural America’s Recreation Problem Today and Tomorrow” 

Presiding: Charles S. Reed, National Recreation Association. 

“Problems in the Promotion and Organization of Recreation in 
Rural Areas,” Dr. R. A. Polson, Department of Rural Social 
Organization, Cornell University. 

“The School a Recreational Center for Rural Areas,’ Dr. 
Edmund DeS. Brunner, Professor of Rural and Adult Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“A County Recreation Commission Program,” Charles B. Cran- 
ford, Assistant Commissioner for Recreation, Westchester 
County, New York. 

“Summary of Indiana Conference on Rural Research,” Howard 
L. White, Recreation Division, Works Progress Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Summary and Discussion, Dr. N. Searle Light, Director, Bureau 
of Field Service, State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 28 


2:00 P.M. SECOND SESSION 
(Ballroom) 


“Problems in School Health Administration” 

Presiding: Dr. Dorothy B. Nyswander, Director, School Health 
Study Committee of the Committee on Neighborhood 
Health Development, 12-26 31st Avenue, Astoria, New 
York; Vice President, Department of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, N.E.A. 

“Functions of the Health Teacher,” Lillian Davis, Assistant 
Supervisor, Health Education, Baltimore Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

“Functions of the Physical Educator,” Dorothy La Salle, Di- 
rector, Health and Physical Education, Public Schools, East 
Orange, New Jersey. 


N. P. Neilson 
President 
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Hotel Commodore 


The new President and President- 

Elect of the American Association 

for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


Dr. Margaret Beil 
President-Elect 


New York City 


“Functions of the Nurse,” Marie Swanson, R.N., State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, New York. 

“Functions of the Nutritionist,’ Harriet Stone, Supervisor of 
Nutrition, Public Schools, Newark, New Jersey. 

“Functions of the Physician,” Harold H. Mitchell, M.D., Dis- 
trict Health Officer, Astoria, New York. 

Discussion. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29 


12:30 p.m. Luncheon and Business Meeting. 


Presiding: Grover W. Mueller, Vice-President, Department of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Address: Dr. Margaret Bell, University of Michigan; President- 
Elect, Department of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

2:00 P.M. THIRD SESSION 

(Ballroom) 


“The Future Direction of Physical Education” 

Presiding: Dr. Hiram A. Jones, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, New York. 

“The School as a Coordinating Agency for Leisure-Time 
Activities,” Dr. Harry A. Scott, Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas. 

“The Development of Coeducational Activities,’ Marion G. 
Smith, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

“Revisions Needed in the Professional Education Program,” 
Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, New York University, New York; 
Vice-President, Department of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, N.E.A. 

Discussion. 

Leaders: Helen McKinstry, Russell Sage College, Troy, New 
York; Grover W. Mueller, Public Schools, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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brought the school into closer contact with life and 

given an economic-utilitarian character to both in- 
struction and education. This contact is not only a ques- 
tion of program but it also appears in the method of 
work which insists on pupils going out of the school to 
gather observations from actual life and trying their skill 
in making various objects with their own hands. All 
kinds of excursions and practical occupations are called 
in to help in the development of mind and body. 

Physical exercises bear the same relation to the 
school curriculum. These exercises are set as means and 
not as a goal. Physical training constitutes part of the 
educational system described in the Statute of Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools. Its aims are not copied from 
the curricula of other countries, but above all pay atten- 
tion to the needs of Polish life and as such are worthy 
of being fully described. They are based on practical 
motives rather than on theoretical considerations. 

The school program considers health as the most im- 
portant result of physical training. Health is founded 
on a normal development of the body and on its resist- 
ance to the noxious influences of everyday life. A normal 
development of children and young people is secured 
through the stimulus afforded by physical activity as 
well as by proper nourishment of their growing organism. 
The latter consists not only in the giving of an appropriate 
amount of food of good quality, but also in stimulating 
the assimilation of the products consumed. 

The physical training instructor, knowing that physical 
exercise increases the expenditure of food calories and 
enhances assimilation, gives appropriate advice to parents 
and persons looking after the children as to how they 
should be fed, thus contributing to regulate the home 
life of the pupils. 

The next purpose of physical training at school is 
efficient motion which consists in quick movements, 
efficiency of action as regards time, skill, efficiency of 
action on the spot, strength and endurance. All these 
requirements are attained, not only by systematically 
planned exercises, but above all, by games and sports 
which, besides satisfying the childrens’ need of movement, 
take place in joyful surroundings and in the freedom of 
open spaces in the fresh air. 

The third aim of physical training, courage, most 
obviously belongs to education in its broadest aspect. The 
influence of physical training on the formation of char- 
acter, though sometimes denied by certain theorizers, 
cannot be doubted by actual teachers of physical training. 


To school reform which was enacted in 1932 has 


Physical Training in Poland 


POLISH ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 


VIl World Conference of World Federation 
of Education Associations 
































Excursions and outdoor exercises also afford excellent 
opportunities for applying the team work of a class tj 
practical purposes. The discomfort borne and the amount 
of work required to organize life during an excursion 
require a good deal of effort and endurance; on the othe 
hand, the results obtained, thanks to collective efforts 
constitute the best incentive to undertake them. More. 
over, the training of efficiency and of organizing sil) 
constitutes an excellent preparation ‘for practical life, 

Finally, physical training aims at beautiful movements 
and carriage. Such are the practical aims set for physical 
training in our school curricula. The chief task of oy 
school authorities now consists in making physical train. 
ing instructors fully understand the necessity of carrying 
them out in practice as they constitute an important 
factor in bringing up the finest type of human beings, 


Physical Training 


Proper attention to physical training in Polish schools, 
which was recommended by the Commission of National 
Education and repeated 150 years later at the so-called 
Teachers Diet in Warsaw, 1919, is being gradually 
brought into practice in independent Poland. At present, 
the physical training of youth is part of the school pro- 
gram and is carried out by means of physical exercises 
games, and sports, and also by spreading hygienic knowl. 
edge and applying it to everyday life. 





Physical Exercises in the School Program—The normal 
elementary school program gives two hours a week to 
physical exercises—in the first and second class, half at 
hour four times a week. Beginning from the third class, 
a daily gymnastic practice of 10 minutes is compulsory 
between lessons. In the first two years, instruction in 
physical exercises consists almost exclusively of games 
Stress has been laid on play, games, and outdoor drill a 
far as physical training in elementary schools is concerned 
as the time set apart for physical exercises is not sufficient 
to meet the needs of young children for movement 
Games also prevail in the following two years but certain 
forms of sport such as tobogganing, skating, and wate! 
sports are added. In the three highest classes, especially 
in schools of a higher grade of organization, besides games 
there are gymnastic lessons during the school hours and, 
as far as conditions allow, swimming and skiing. The 
school must arrange excursions, of which two in the yeat 
are reserved exclusively for purposes of physical exercise 

It is the duty of the school to encourage pupils’ spot 
clubs, school teams of scouts, and to participate in the 
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organization of summer and winter colonies, or day- 
colonies, Jordan gardens, and teams. 

In secondary schools of general instruction—gym- 
nasiums, lyceums, and teachers training colleges, the 
weekly program includes two hours of gymnastics, two 
afternoon hours of games and sports, in which one or two 
classes join, and in addition, 10 minutes daily for gym- 
nastics before or between lessons. 

In professional schools the amount of time given to 
physical exercises varies considerably according to the 
amount and type of workshop employment of the pupils. 
In the program of these schools one to three hours a week 
are given to physical exercises and the tendency is to 
keep two hours a week for gymnastics and two afternoon 
hours for games and sports. 

The programs of secondary schools treat outdoor games 
and sports and excursions on an equal footing. 

Physical exercises in school are intended to promote 
both body and character training. In sport training, 
stress is not laid on results or records, but on activity 
adapted to the requirements and tastes of young people 
and their physical development. Recreative and healthy 
sports, especially those bringing youth into contact with 
nature, as outdoor games and excursions, swimming and 
rowing in summer, skiing and skating in winter, cycling 
and field sports are chiefly recommended. The programs 
are, in general, optional and allow the teacher to select 
the sport which is most suitable to the health and 
strength of the young and the conditions of their environ- 
ments. Only pupils who are really ill are exempt from 
physical exercises, especially from systematical ones, and 
this only partly and for a limited time. The school doc- 
tor or, in case of the absence of the doctor, a teacher 
decides whether the child should be exempt from 
exercises. 

Academic youth has the possibility of taking part in 
physical exercises organized for the students in general 
and included within the programs of their respective 
schools. In addition to this, there are academic sport 
and shooters’ unions, possessing sections in every aca- 
demic center. These unions gather about 2,000 students 
—10 to 15 per cent of the total number of students. 


Ministerial Regulations for the Development of Physi- 
cal Training—In addition to the programs, a number of 
standing orders and ministerial circulars regulate the 
organization of physical training in schools. The aims of 
the sports supported by the pupils’ fees and benefits de- 
rived from entertainments, have been described in these 
regulations, and instructions on the subject have been 
published in the Poradnik (Guide). It contains funda- 
mental notions concerning plans for building and fitting 
up gymnasiums, halls, and school sport-grounds; dis- 
cusses the question of establishing school sport circles 
and interschool circles; of the participation of school 
youth in gymnastic sport festivals and preparation 
for the army; the organization of school detachments of 
military preparation; the question of organizing, in 
schools, periodic trials rewarded by medals given by the 
State. 


The Ministry has also regulated a number of problems 
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connected with the physical education ot youth, such as 
the question of school excursions and the organization 
of excursion shelters, of supervision of school youth at 
drilling, competitions, excursions, and, in summer camps, 
the question of organizing winter sports and winter holi- 
days for youth and so on. Every year the Ministry pub- 
lishes circulars and instructions concerning summer and 
winter camps for school youth with detailed plans of 
camps. 


Housing and Playgrounds for Physical Training—About 
a thousand elementary schools possess, besides sport 
fields, their own gymmastic halls and are able to give 
physical training under really good conditions, but 
the large majority of schools still work in barely satis- 
factory surroundings. 

According to the law of 1922 on elementary school 
building, a school playground was declared compulsory. 
Gymnasium halls also enter into the program of ele- 
mentary school buildings, but only new school buildings 
are provided with them. 

In secondary schools it is obligatory that each school 
should have its own or a hired gymnasium hall and its 
own or hired playground or open space for exercises. 

According to this, now about 85 per cent of the second- 
ary State schools of general instruction and teachers’ 
training colleges and about 42 per cent of private second- 
ary schools and 34 per cent of professional schools have 
their own gymnastic halls. Only half the schools have 
their own sport grounds. In some towns schools not 
owning a playground can profit by “sport parks” de- 
signed for the use of several schools. 

The supplying of schools with gymnastic appliances 
and requisites for games and sports is still unsatisfactory 
but it improves every year. School boating stations and 
shelters for boats, the number of which increases every 
year, constitute the basis of boating and canoeing among 
youth. More and more schools are arranging their own 
skating and tobogganing grounds, and their own swim- 
ming pools. Some schools lend skis and skates to poorer 
pupils or organize workshops in which sport requisites 
are made. 

The necessary funds for physical training in schools 
are supplied by various sources. In elementary schools, 
a certain help is given by the local boards. In the second- 
ary schools a modest sum is assigned for the needs of 
physical training from the general school budget, and, 
beside this, parents’ circles give support. The Ministry 
grants yearly about 100,000 zlotys for the encourage- 
ment of physical training and the arrangement of gym- 
nasium halls and sport fields. School youth benefits 
indirectly by the profits of the State Office of Physical 
Training and Military Preparation, which assigns, in its 
budget, a rather large sum for camping, military prepa- 
ration, and skiing, as well as for school youth sports. 


The School Organization of Physical Training—In its: 
care for the health of young people and their moral and 
civic training, the Ministry of Education promotes phys- 
ical training organizations within the school. Sport 
circles, scouting, and boys’ brigades are encouraged and 

(Continued on Page 396) 
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School Programs for the Handicapped 


By 






OLGA LOMMEN 


Supervisor, Bureau of Physically Handicapped Children 


State Education Department, New York 


is a comparatively new idea. A generation ago 

there was very little education of a specialized na- 
ture. It was not considered the function of the public 
schools to educate the unfortunates except insofar as 
they might receive incidentally some of the education 
planned for normal pupils. Broadly speaking, laws re- 
quire that all children present themselves for education. 
Democracy means equality of opportunity, yet as a 
nation we are only beginning to awaken to a realization 
that vast numbers of our children are yet unprovided for 
educationally. 

We may well ask, “Who are these children?” The 
term physically handicapped is being used in this in- 
stance to include all those children who deviate from the 
average child to such an extent as to require special 
educational facilities or training in order to make the 
most of their possibilities. It includes the crippled; the 
partially-seeing and blind; the deaf and hard-of-hearing; 
children of lowered vitality; and those having seriously 
impaired speech. According to the report of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection there 
are in the United States approximately 300,000 crippled 
children, 50,000 partially-seeing children, 3,000,000 with 
impaired hearing, 1,000,000 with weak or damaged 
hearts, 6,000,000 who are malnourished, and 1,000,000 
children of school age who are so defective in speech that 
they require remedial treatment and training. At the 
time of the report it was estimated that only one child 
out of every hundred who needed it was receiving the 
attention that would make it possible for him to have an 
education planned with the view to making him an 
achieving member of society. 

Many of these physically handicapped children could 
be helped if their defects were recognized in time. Early 
discovery and enlightened treatment are essential to 
recovery. The earlier the physical defect is discovered, 
the better will be the child’s chance of having this defect 
remedied, or of having such educational training and guid- 
ance as will make him less conscious of his difference 
from others. Early discovery has social value as well. 
A physically handicapped child’s dependence often makes 
social adjustment impossible. Self-pity and timidity are 
engendered by the attitude of others. Early education of 
the family may prevent their sympathy and pitv from 
adding to the handicap which already exists. 


F is comps for the handicapped at public expense 


A paper presented before the Therapeutics Section of the Ameri- 
can Physical Education Association Convention, April 1937, New 
York City. 


Physically handicapped children are physically excep, 
tional but not necessarily educationally exceptional 
Many of them require special physical care, but a 
differentiated curricula. They do need, however, special 
attention which in some cases means special aids, either 
visual, auditory, or manual. “The physically hangj. 
capped child of normal intelligence should never be cop. 
sidered as a child apart but rather as one which has the 
same kind of abilities, aptitudes, and the same aspirations 
but for whom it is necessary to make a more intensive 
application of the physical, educational, and vocational 
treatments.” 


NFORTUNATELY, special education of any sort is 
still looked upon today by many as charity, or worse 
yet, as unnecessary, or too costly to be encouraged, 
These objections need to be overcome if special education 
is to be extended to all handicapped children who re. 
quire or could profit from it. Informing superintendents, 
principals and teachers, and the public generally, in regard 
to the possibilities of the handicapped child and what 
can and is being done by special treatment and training 
is urgently needed. In addition, legislation may be 
needed in order to provide the funds necessary to defray 
the additional cost of providing adequate education for 
this less fortunate group of children. At the present time 
there is considerable variance in the amount of state aid 
provided for the support of special education in the var- 
ious states, as well as great disparity in the distributionol 
this state aid among the different types of handicapped 
children. About one-half of the states of the union have 
legislation providing for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of special educational facilities, though in many 
instances this is permissive and not mandatory, or is not 
inclusive of all types of special educational service. 
Federal legislation is now being sought in order to pro 
vide funds whereby all physically handicapped children 
throughout the country may enjoy the advantages ac 
corded those who live in larger cities or in the state 
having a well-defined and growing program of special 
education for children even in isolated areas. 

A discussion of special class and school development 
would not be complete without reference to and recoghi- 
tion of the stimulating influence and assistance of various 
public-spirited individuals and lay organizations who 
through their efforts and financial aid have made it pos 
sible for several communities to establish and maintail 
effective programs of special education for the child who 
is handicapped by physical disabilities. 
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HE very first departure in public school education for 

children who are different was the organization of 
classes for the deaf in Boston, in 1869. Chicago organ- 
ized the first class for crippled children in 1899 and its 
first class for the blind in 1900. New York City pro- 
vided preventoria or open window classes for children 
having childhood tuberculosis in 1904. Attempts at spe- 
cial training of school children with speech defects were 
introduced into the schools of some of our large cities 
about 1910. The first class for partially-sighted children 
was established in Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1913. 

Because of the comparatively recent development of 
this specialized field it is not to be wondered at that there 
is difference of opinion as to the most effective means 
of extending educational opportunity to this group of 
children. Segregation into special schools and classes, 
however, has been and still is the more common pro- 
cedure. The majority of deaf and blind children are still 
receiving their education in public, semi-public, or pri- 
vate residential schools, while a small percentage are 
being educated in special day classes in the public schools 
of some of our cities. Special class educators and advo- 
cates are cognizant of the restrictions upon social rela- 
tionship with the normal group which are attendant upon 
segregation and are steadily striving to bridge this gap 
in a variety of ways. The extra cost of providing scat- 
tered transportation, special therapeutic care and equip- 
ment, various teaching aids, etc., make it prohibitive in 
many communities at the present time to operate other- 
wise than on the segregated class or school basis for at 
least the orthopedic group. Since enrollment in these 
special classes for the majority of children is but for such 
a period of time as special therapeutic activities are of 
benefit, only a fractional part of their school life is in- 
volved, and it may be a matter of choosing between the 
lesser of two evils, normal group association without 
benefit of special corrective care or the special class and 
its particular advantages. 

At first single classes were organized to meet the 
various needs of these handicapped children. Because 
of the greater numbers of crippled children, in their 
instance these classes expanded into schools and so we 
have today in most of our large centers of population 
special orthopedic schools. In the early days of these 
classes and schools, only academic and pre-vocational 
training were attempted. Gradually physical rehabilita- 
tion was undertaken as a part of the public school work 
and today many schools and institutions testify to the 
belief that systematic therapeutic activities and academic 
education must go hand in hand, neither one without the 
other. Although it is generally accepted that admission 
to these schools and classes rests upon an orthopedist’s 
recommendation, there is not common agreement as to 
whose responsibility it is to provide and finance the 
corrective and therapeutic activities. In the majority 
of these schools, however, the local boards of education 
have accepted and assumed this responsibility and are 
providing the necessary corrective equipment and spe- 
cially trained workers to carry out the therapeutic pro- 
gram. In other instances the board of education pro- 
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vides the special equipment, and trained workers from 
local health agencies cooperate with the school to pro- 
vide this phase of the child’s education. And also, there 
is the situation in which the board of education provides 
and maintains special classes for these children but 
places the entire responsibility for corrective physical 
education and therapeutic activities upon existing local 
health agencies. However the dual program of academic 
and corrective physical education is accepted and admin- 
istered, it should be emphasized that childhood is the 
most advantageous time for correcting and developing 
habits and attitudes that will ensure well rounded per- 
sonalities and desirable social adjustments. Many crip- 
pled children are in need of therapeutic care over long 
periods of time, extending frequently beyond the time 
of hospitalization and convalescent home care. Provision 
for this care at school, together with transportation facili- 
ties, enables many crippled children to resume school 
duties earlier than would otherwise be the case and fre- 
quently effects an earlier return of these children to the 
regular schools. Dependent upon the point of view of 
the local school administrators toward the corrective 
physical phase of the orthopedic class program, the situa- 
tions as they exist today include some or all of the 
following features: facilities for rest, supervised or un- 
supervised; pools for swimming and corrective exercises; 
specially equipped gymnasia, physiotherapy equipment 
permitting massage, baking, and lamp treatments: play 
rooms and playgrounds; and kitchen and lunchroom. 

Many specially designed schools of one-story or dual- 
story type equipped with ramps or elevators and readily 
accessible facilities have been built during the past ten 
years. Not only have these specially designed build- 
ings facilitated the handling of handicapped children but 
they have in themselves encouraged and assisted these 
children to greater independence and self-reliance. Sev- 
eral cities provide matrons or attendants at school and 
so make possible the admission of many non-ambulatory 
children who otherwise might have to be confined to their 
homes and denied the pleasures and advantages of so- 
cial contacts with other children and adults outside 
their homes. These schools for the most part confine 
themselves to academic work through the eighth-grade 
level. Regular school curricula are followed, but in addi- 
tion there is provided a variety of activities such as 
hand crafts of various sorts, which may have pre-voca- 
tional value or add definitely to leisure-time occupation 
in the event that gainful employment cannot be real- 
ized. As for all children, suitable provision should be 
made for recreation. Too much cannot be said in sup- 
port of play as a factor in promoting health of both mind 
and body, and as an agency for social development and 
adjustment. Personally I have been somewhat con- 
cerned over the failure of certain of these special schools 
and classes to give sufficient consideration to this most 
important phase of the child’s school day. My expe- 
rience has been that where adequate space has been pro- 
vided and a wealth of recreatory equipment has been 
supplied, the recreation and recess periods have been 
among the most valuable of the day. Such provision 
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allows the children to select or be guided to sedentary 
games, relatively inactive games, or any number of the 
active games enjoyed by all children. 


REVIOUS mention has been made of the establish- 

ment of the first sight-saving class in this country. 
There are many such classes in this country today, 
though there are great numbers of these children in 
need of this type of educational provision who have not 
yet been discovered or for whom such educational ser- 
vice is not available. Admission to these classes is based 
upon the recommendation of an eye physician. The pur- 
pose of the class is to teach the boys and girls that they 
are in a large measure responsible for the conserva- 
tion of their own vision, and to provide them the oppor- 
tunity of making normal school progress and guide them 
through their school years in order that they may select 
their vocations wisely with respect to eye conditions. 
In order to carry out this program, particular attention 
is paid to the lighting of the classroom, and special equip- 
ment is provided in the form of clear-type texts, special 
typewriters, and supplies selected because of their sight- 
conserving qualities. The teacher is specially trained so 
that she understands the diagnosis and prognosis for 
each case and is able to adapt the entire school program 
to the needs of each child. Since it is held desirable that 
all children regardless of their handicaps continue social 
relationships with other children, the sight-saving classes 
are organized upon a cooperative plan, whereby the chil- 
dren spend a portion of each day in the regular class- 
rooms of their respective grades. Wherever classes for 
blind or Braille pupils have been established in the public 
schools, a similar procedure is followed, the work of the 
special classroom concerning itself with the mastery of 
particular techniques necessary to the mastery of read- 
ing and writing and permitting the child’s participation 
in oral and other social activities with the sighted groups. 


LASSES for children of lowered vitality seem to be 

the most loosely defined of all special classes but 
exist in sizeable numbers throughout this country. De- 
pending upon the philosophy of local school officials, 
these classes take care of a somewhat restricted or varied 
group of underprivileged children, classified as malnour- 
ished, tuberculous, cardiopathic, encephalitic, or epileptic. 
In larger centers of population it has been possible to es- 
tablish special facilities for each of these types with spe- 
cial provisions to meet their various needs. In other in- 
stances one or more of these types, particularly the 
cardiopathic, have been included in the orthopedic class 
or school. The special points of emphasis in the educa- 
tion of all these types is the gaining of health and strength 
through rest, proper diet, medical care, and an adapted 
activity and health program which emphasizes _ the 
elimination of undue fatigue. 


T has been recognized that the needs of the child with 
minor hearing losses is sufficient to warrant instruction 
in lip-reading, and that the child with speech defects can 
best be met by an itinerant teacher service. However, the 
lack of special state aid for this type of teaching ser- 








vice militates against the establishment of service com- 
mensurate with the need. Hard-of-hearing children wh 
are able to remain in the regular grades are given gs 
tematic instruction in lip-reading by teachers who bees 
their schools two or three times a week. These children 
leave their classrooms for this special subject for about 
thirty-minute periods. They usually learn to read lips 
in about two years and achieve a successful academic 
and social adjustment. However, if they fail and are 
unhappy in the regular grades, they may be transferred 
to special classes for hard-of-hearing children if such 
services are available. In these classes the children 
learn to overcome their handicap by lip-reading 
speech correction, and by the use of hearing aids. If in 
addition to speech, learned before the hearing loss oc- 
curred, these children have sufficient usable hearing left 
to profit from it, rhythmic training and speech training 
by the use of an electric amplifier may preserve the 
natural quality of voice and so enable them to adjust 
more readily to hearing people. 


Failure of a physically handicapped child to adjust to 
the regular school program often results in exclusion 
from school unless special facilities are available. In 
altogether too many such cases no provision is made for 
educational service. As meager and restricting as home 
tutoring must of necessity be, it is better than nothing 
at all, but should not be encouraged if other arrange- 
ments can be made to give the child fuller and richer 
academic and social experiences. A few states, including 
New York, have legislative provisions whereby individ- 
ual and isolated cases may be given special considera- 
tion. These specific provisions may include: (1) trans- 
portation to a special class or regular school; (2) tuition 
and special supplies; (3) home or bedside instruction 
and tutoring; and (4) maintenance. By provisions such 
as these there is hope that the child from the village or 
rural area also may have educational advantages in 
keeping with his needs. Noteworthy among the attempts 
to provide comparable educational opportunities for the 
handicapped child in rural or isolated communities is 
the development of county units to which children are 
transported daily if the distance permits or are main- 
tained in foster homes during the school days of the 
week. Within the past few years Ohio and Wisconsin 
have made considerable progress with this type of de- 
velopment. 


Within the past seven years a new type of school 
has been receiving considerable attention. This school 
makes provision for all types of exceptional children 
within a single building. Outstanding among schools of 
this type are the Smouse Opportunity School of Des 
Moines, Iowa, the William S. Baer of Baltimore, and 
the Ann J. Kellogg School of Battle Creek, Michigan. In 
the latter school, however, the current objection to the 
former two is overcome in that the school also houses 
normal children and provides for normal social contacts 
for all types both in work and play. 

“A principle of modern educational philosophy holds 
that the primary interest in education is personality 
(Continued on Page 390) 
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HE last school bell has rung, children are pouring 

out in all directions, each to his own destination. 

It is now vacation time. Are children well trained 
in what to do for leisure time? Will they be able to en- 
joy the advantage of Nature’s playgrounds? Some will, 
of course, many will not. 

My home is situated in what is known as the Metro- 
politan Area, which is a section about twenty miles wide 
with New York City as the'core. Those who live within 
this area, even though they may be miles from the 
crowded streets and pavements of the big city, are not 
entirely free from its nerve-wearing conditions. 

In this environment adults generally fare quite well, 
physically. This is due, in a large measure, to the fact 
that adults nowadays manage to spend a considerable 
portion of their leisure in outdoor recreation. Statistics 
do show, however, that the real victims of the pressure 
of “city life’ are children. Forced to play in heavily 
trafficked streets with one eye on the ball and the other 
on the steady stream of cars, they are the ones who must 
face the hazards and ills peculiar to the city-bred. Under 
ordinary circumstances, their only respite from city-type 
dangers lies in escape to the outdoors. 

The children of the well-to-do are afforded this escape 
as a matter of course. Children from families existing 
below the so-called ‘marginal line,” somehow or other, 
are ferreted out by social service organizations and given 
a healthy stay in the country. The fresh air camp for 
the underprivileged has become a regular routine in most 
of our cities. The children of the middle class are the 
“forgotten men” of the usual program. Their families 


The wading pond at the day camp. 
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The Day Camp 


By 
MAXWELL H. BECK 


Physical Education Instructor, 
Paterson, New Jersey 


cannot afford to send them away and they are totally 
neglected by welfare organizations. 

The plight of these children attracted my attention 
a few summers ago. Could not some plan be devised to 
offer these children body-building vacations at a camp? 
Could not their long vacation period be a training period 
for healthy habit formations? It was an intriguing prob- 
lem and I devoted considerable thought to it. I found 
the solution in the day camp idea. 

What is a day camp? Briefly, a day camp is one 
where the children are taken to a not-too-distant out- 
door place in the early morning and are returned to their 
respective homes in the evening, after a full day of 
hearty recreation, under the guidance of competent in- 
structors. 

Here a plan of activities is provided in a setting far 
removed from gasoline fumes and other city evils. Here 
the children are afforded good hearty doses of warm 
sunlight, fresh air, and an all-round program of activi- 
ties. Here they learn about nature at first hand, and 
here they come to rub elbows and learn to “mix.” Every 
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activity to develop the child into 
a harmonious whole is provided: 
swimming, athletics, hiking, arts 
and crafts, fishing, etc. 

Consider a _ typical day at 
“Happy Acres,” our outdoor day 
camp. 

8:00- 8:30 This is pick up 
time. Suburban type cars call at 
the door of each child and trans- 
port him to a bus waiting at a 
central point. 

8:30- 9:00 En route to Camp. 

9:00- 9:30 Roll call—flag sa- 
lute—camp song. 

9:30-10:30 Athletic games. 

10:30-11:00 Rest period, ath- 
letic instructions are given. 

11:00-12:00 Swimming period. 
12:00-12:30 Lunch period. 

12:30- 1:30 Rest. 































































2:30- 3:00 Individual con- 
tests. 

3:00- 4:00 Free play. 

4:00- 5:00 Swimming. 

5:00- 5:30 Shower and dress 

5:30- 6:00 En route home. 

No program, however flexible, can be adhered to 
strictly. Unseasonable weather and other unlooked for 
conditions often make a change advisable. A deliberate 
break in the routine enlivens the interest to a consider- 
able degree. To understand this more fully let us exam- 
ine our schedule in detail. 

At first our bus stopped at each child’s home in the 
morning. However, this method was found to consume 
too much time. Smaller cars working simultaneously 
could do this job in much less time. Our directors re- 
ceived a most hearty welcome as they transported their 


The swimming pool water is tested, and caution 
is the watchword of the swimmers. 





1:30- 2:30 Organized sports. Outdoor cookery adds to the fun now and then. examined weekly by a physician, 










eager young cargo to a ¢ 
point where a bus stood by t 
all to camp. The trip en route 
was enlivened by stories and 
hearty, if not harmonious, sing; 
Each camper was attired jy 
rough, simple, washable apparel 
such as shorts, polo shirts, sneak. 
ers, and sun caps. Everyone 
brought two bathing suits, a bath. 
robe, towel, blanket, and his ow, 
individual lunch box. When the 
bus arrived in camp the lunches 
were immediately placed in a te. 
frigerator. The usual lunch con- 
sisted of two sandwiches, fruit 
and two raw vegetables. Mik 
delivered in ice, was provided by 
the camp, twice daily. All camp. 
ers were required to bring a health 
certificate and all campers were 
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The water was carefully tested 
and every possible health precay. 
tion was taken in the planning of arrangements. 

Earlier in the summer an attempt was made to provide 
hot lunches for all campers, but the plan was not sye- 
cessful. Close to home, it was difficult to wean appetites 
from certain queer habits of diet; parents sometimes 
objected to, and other parents insisted on, certain arti- 
cles of diet. Lunches from home, reinforced by milk 
and an ice cream snack in the midafternoon, solved our 
eating problem. 

On arrival at camp, every camper stows his “duds” 
in an individually numbered basket. By 9:30 a.m. all 
are lined up for inspection. The roll call is followed by 
the flag salute and the camp activities begin. Monitors 
are appointed for each detail. All routine tasks and re- 
sponsibilities are shouldered by monitors. Everyone is 
assigned some specific station or task. 

The pent-up energies of the young campers are given 
vent in a series of athletic games. Baseball, kickball, 
soccer, basketball, and volleyball are the favorites. Teams 
are formed on the basis of age. All competition is keen 
and incredibly fair. Inasmuch as this is a fairly strenv- 
ous period, all games stop in about one hour and are 
followed by a rest period. 

During this period only mild activity is permitted, 
such as getting well water and wading in the nearby 
brook. Sport talks and the exposition of various types 
of skill engage the young minds, while their physical 
selves relax. 

Eleven o’clock is swim time and all campers are cate- 
fully graded according to aquatic skill. Various signs 
denote three groups: 1. non-swimmers; 2. beginners; 
3. swimmers. Each group is supervised by a competent 
instructor. All water activities are conducted under the 
watchful eyes of a Red Cross life guard and three assist- 
ants. Caution is the keynote of this camp activity. 

Youthful appetites make a quick job of disposing of 
home-made luncheons. A half hour is devoted to the mid 
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day meal. Cold milk is provided to make the sandwich 
and fruit type of lunch more palatable. No small factor 
in the keenness and zest displayed at this time was due 
to the delightful surroundings of the camp. Eight rough 
planked tables, each seating eight campers, were grouped 
under the dense shade of two giant oaks. A brook which 
gurgled underfoot furnished our dinner music and the 
green hills of the Ramapo Mountains were the walls of 
our dining room. 

After lunch, an hour rest period is rigidly enforced. 
No one who has not tried to curb fifty or sixty youthful 
spirits outdoors can realize what an immense task this 
is. The strict rest rule was modified to allow fishing, 
story telling, and wading in the brook. Occasionally a 
restless soul engages in a checker game and a few of the 
more energetic ones will cast lines into the brook for 
shiners and sunfish. During the latter part of the rest 
period, all campers spread their blankets on the sod and 
rest in the shade. Gradually, as the campers became 
more seasoned, they came to realize that they could 
partake more fully of the after- 
noon program when fortified by 
the after-lunch siesta. 

Games which demand teamwork, 
cooperation, and skill follow the 
rest period. The games are volley- 
ball, badminton, netball, and serve- 
us-ball. Individual and achieve- 
ment contests are conducted and 
permanent scores are kept. These 
features help to create a keen 
rivalry in this part of the pro- 
gram. Individual differences are 
allowed expression in a free play 
period which follows these activi- 
ties. They are table tennis, tennis, 
quoits, horseshoes, wallball, and 
archery. Such playground appara- 
tus as slides, see-saws, swings, and 
the jungle are also provided. 

The afternoon swimming period 
is as carefully supervised as the morning session. How- 
ever, no swimming instructions are given but more free 
play is allowed and certain mild forms of water sports 
are permitted. All are called out at fifteen minute inter- 
vals, for a short “breather” period. The sting of the 
whistle marking the end of swimming is relieved by an 
ice cream treat. 

It is shower time now and all campers take a soap 
rub and shower. Everyone dresses and is on board the 
bus by 5:30 p.m. A pleasant ride enhanced with camp 
songs soon brings each camper to his home with a wolf- 
ish “outdoor” appetite. 

This program served as a guide rather than as a rigid 
schedule. During unseasonably cool or rainy weather, 
swimming would be out of the question. This time would 
be diverted to arts and crafts work, conducted under a 
large rainproofed pavillion. If the day were cold or sun- 
less, all regular activities would be abandoned and the 
entire camp would “hit the trail.” A previously planned 
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route would be followed. This would be invested with an 
Indian name such as Black Hawk trail, Eagle Rock, etc. 
Every move would be carefully checked on a prepared 
map. Strangely enough, lunch hotir would find us at 
precisely the right spot for a camp site. There would 
be a clearing, firewood, a safe spring, and just the right 
amount of exposure. One of the directors would mys- 
teriously find in his pack a bundle of frankfurters or 
several boxes of marshmallows. Parents reported that 
children would actually hope for cooler weather with its 
attendant hike! 

Motivation, the keystone of the educational structure, 
was provided in abundant quantities. Everyone was 
filled with the incentive to excel in some particular activ- 
ity. Our varied program of camp activities fitted every 
shade of individual differences. Points were given to 
leaders, monitors, contest winners, and for other attri- 
butes which enlivened great interest. At the close of the 
season the scores were totaled and prizes awarded to those 
scoring the most points. Prizes were also given to the 





A welcome sight to day campers every morning—the entrance. 


best camper, the best behaved, the best fisherman, etc. 
Everyone was a prize winner even if he only received a 
camp emblem. 

Out-camp activities were red letter days. The campers 
travelled en masse to big league baseball games, visited 
museums, the aquarium, the zoo, state parks, and other 
places of interest. These excursions served as a “break” 
in the routine. 

Days of special preparation came to a head on “Par- 
ents Day.” All visiting adults joined in the fun. A 
bingo game was offered as a special concession to the 
grown-ups. All joined in the swim, games, and campfire 
sings. An elaborate circus staged by the campers brought 
the day to a wild climax. 

Success in day camp pioneering depends largely upon 
the kind and extent of preparations made. A number 
of experiments and adjustments will be found necessary. 
Different groups and geographical areas may present 

(Continued on Page 391) 
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We Join HE year 1937-38 has for a number 
Forces of reasons been memorable in the 
with the history of our Association. Perhaps the 
N.E.A. most outstanding event was the consum- 


mation last June, by final action of the 
Executive Committee of the National Education Associa- 
tion, of our merger with the Department of Health and 
Physical Education of this organization, and the start of 
our new life as the American Association for Health and 
Physical Education—A Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


And The reorganization of our Constitu- 
Revise tion, and the development of new align- 
Our Or- ments of formerly existing activities in 
ganization harmony with our expanding program of 


interests, has occupied the time and 
thought of several committees and many of our mem- 
bers during the past twelve months. The revised Consti- 
tution, prepared under the able chairmanship of Dr. C. L. 
Brownell, was approved by the Legislative Council at its 
meeting in Atlanta, and is published for the information 
of all our members, on page 372 of this JouRNAL. Among 
the important changes made are the following: 


1. The Association’s name is changed to AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION—A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION. (The word “Recreation” was added 
to titie by Council vote, April, 1938.) 


2. Three Divisions—Health Education, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation—have been created, to coordinate 
the work of the sections, and all sections will be aligned 
under the division in which lies their major interest. 

3. The office of Vice-President has been discontinued. 
In future the Chairmen of the three Divisions will act 


as Vice-Presidents of the Association, and will serve as _ 


members of the Executive Committee. 


4. The office of Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the 








Association has been created, and the duties of thi 
defined. This officer will replace the former Sec 
Editor on the Executive Committee. 


S office 
retary- 


5. The basis for Council representation of state asso- 
ciations has been changed, to allow for adequate repre- 
sentation of states having more than five hundred mem- 
bers in the national Association. 

District and state associations are now at work bring. 
ing their constitutions and activities into harmony with 
those of the national organization, with emphasis op 
affiliation with educational organizations covering the 
same territory and on coordination of efforts in the fields 
of health education, physical education, and recreation, 


The Temporary Division Chairmen were 
Divisions appointed by President McCloy last 
Start summer as follows: Health Education 
Work Dr. Edna W. Bailey, University of 

California; Physical Education: Dr, F. 
W. Cozens, University of California at Los Angeles: and 
Recreation, Dr. F. S. Lloyd, New York University. These 
chairmen during the year have set up success- 
fully functioning Division Councils, for the further co- 
ordination of activities in their fields. In addition, they 
have served, with President-Elect N. P. Neilson and the 
officers of the Eastern District, as the Program Com- 
mittee for the Department meeting in connection with 
the N.E.A. Convention this June. The program for this 
meeting is printed on page 347 of this JOURNAL. The 
following new Division Chairmen have been elected by 
the Division Councils for 1938-39: Health Education, 
Dr. Dorothy Nyswander, Astoria, New York; Physical 
Education, Grover W. Mueller, Public Schools, Philadel- 
phia; and Recreation, Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, New York 
University. 


In addition to these Division Chair- 


ro men and Association Vice-Presidents, 
— officers were elected by the Council for 
Elected 


the coming year as follows: President, 
N. P. Neilson, Stanford University; 
President-Elect, Dr. Margaret Bell, University of Michi- 
gan; Member-at-large on Governing Board for 1938-41, 
Dr. C. E. Turner, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Dr. Neilson was also selected as Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer, to take office September 1, and Dr. F. W. 
Cozens of the University of California at Los Angeles was 
elected to succeed him as President for the unexpired 
term. E. D. Mitchell was reappointed as Editor, retiring 
from his Secretarial duties September 1. 


As many of our members know, James 


_— E. Rogers, Director of the National 
LE Physical Education Service of the Na- 
mee tional Recreation Association, has since 
Rogers 


1930 also acted as Chairman of Field 
Service for our Association. His services and expenses 
during this period have been paid entirely by the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. Last summer, the Recrea- 
tion Association asked President McCloy to release Mr. 
Rogers from his responsibilities in connection with our 
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Association, in order that he might be free to devote his 
full time to the National Physical Education Field Serv- 
ice. Mr. Rogers is continuing to work for physical edu- 
cation legislation and to assist the state associations in 
their work, and has also expressed himself as gladly will- 
ing to continue his news page In the JOURNAL. In appre- 
ciation for the valuable services rendered by Mr. Rogers 
during his connection with the Association, the Governing 
Board voted to present him with an Association key of 
the type which has been given to each of our retiring 
presidents. This key was presented to Mr. Rogers at the 
national convention in Atlanta. 


Eight outstanding leaders in our profes- 


Honor sion were given the Honor Award of the 
Awards Association this year, upon the recom- 
Given mendation of the Honor Awards Com- 


mittee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
John Brown, Jr. The new Honor Fellows of the Associa- 
tion are V. K. Brown, Director of Recreation, Chicago 
Park District; Helen W. Hazelton, Director of Physical 
Education for Women, Purdue University; Hiram A. 
Jones, Director, Division of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, New York State Education Department; Guy S. 
Lowman, Director of Physical Education, University of 
Wisconsin; Thomas N. Metcalf, Director of Physical 
Education, University of Chicago; Alfreda Mosscrop, 
Director of Physical Education, Vassar College; Jose- 
phine L. Rathbone, Department of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; and Seward C. 
Staley, Director, School of Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The Association key was also presented 
to the retiring President, Dr. C. H. McCloy. Photographs 
and citations of the new Fellows will be published in an 
early issue of the JOURNAL. 


In addition to the various Council 


The Council actions previously noted, a number of 
Meets in important motions were passed at the 
Atlanta meetings of this body in Atlanta, and 


several valuable committee reports were 
approved. The minutes if these meetings have been 
mimeographed, and are available to all interested mem- 
bers of the Association. 


The Council also passed a motion that 

Other the rebates to state associations should 
Council be continued on the basis of 25c per new 
Actions member, provided that the total mem- 
bership of the state association was 

greater than it had been for the previous year. The 
selection of Atlantic City was approved as the location 
for the annual convention in 1941. San Francisco and 
Chicago had already been selected at previous meetings 
as the sites for the 1939 and 1940 meetings. Reports 
were received from the Association’s active committees, 
including the following: New Sections and Affiliated Or- 
ganizations, Julia Post, Chairman; National Study Com- 
mittee on Professional Education, N. P. Neilson, 
Chairman; Committee on Cooperation with Recreation 
Organizations, Dr. John Brown, Jr., Chairman; Com- 
mittee on Promotion, Dr. Mabel Rugen, Chairman; 
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Committee on Olympic Arrangements, Dr. J. B. Nash, 
Chairman; Finance Committee, C. W. Davis, Chairman; 
Precedents for Guidance, Grover W. Mueller, Chairman; 
Necrology Committee, Randall D. Warden, Chairman; 
Convention Set-Up, W. K. Streit, Chairman; Promotion 
Handbook, E. D. Mitchell, Chairman; Educational Ex- 
hibits, A. W. Thompson and Ruth Evans, Co-chairmen; 
Committee on Editorial Policy of Sections, Dr. Margaret 
Bell, Chairman; Historical Exhibits Committee, Agnes 
Wayman, Chairman; and Health Education Yearbook 
Committee, Dr. C. E. Turner, Chairman. The reports of 
other committees will be submitted to the Council for 
approval by mail vote. 
Our annual convention at Atlanta 
The was one of the pleasantest in the history 
Atlanta of the Association. J. Lewis Cook and 
Convention his local committees made every effort 
to see that our delegates were comfort- 
able and contented. The sightseeing tours, banquet, and 
dances, and above all the memorable production of 
Heaven Bound, left those attending with happy memories 
of true Southern hospitality. Our thanks are due to our 
Southern hosts who made the Association’s first visit to 
the far South so successful. 

We must also feel grateful to the Program Committee 
and our hard-working Section chairmen for their fine 
contribution to the success of the convention. An un- 
usually interesting series of talks, demonstrations, motion 
pictures, panel discussions, and general sessions provided 
the delegates with stimulation and ideas for the coming 
year. The program this year was enriched by the organ- 
ization meetings of the Sections on Mental Health and 
Safety Education, and by the programs of the five new 
Sections of the Health Education Division. 


The growth of the Association in ex- 


Signs panding interests and in effective func- 
of tioning has been paralleled by its rapid 
Growth growth in size and strength. During the 


past year the membership has increased 
from the previous record figure of 8442 to 9406. Income 
from all sources increased from $28,866.60 in 1936 to 
$33,139.82 in 1937, with a profit for the year of $1824.37, 
which has encouraged the Finance Committee to set up 
a $35,000 budget for the coming fiscal year of 1938-39. 


The past year has been an unusual 


Thanks to one in the demands it has made upon 
Retiring the time and thought of our officers. 
Officers Their ability, interest, and unflagging 


energy have brought the Association 
through this strenuous period of readjustment, and have 
provided the firm foundation for future development of 
health education, physical education, and recreation as 
one coordinated field. Special praise should go to Presi- 
dent C. H. McCloy for his wise and tactful leadership, 
his efficient grasp of the endless details of Association 
management and convention planning, and his unfailing 
adherence to the high objective of a unified professional 
organization. The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation will remember with 
gratitude his part in its year of reorganization. 


























Recreation Looks 


ECREATION looks at Physical Education” is an 
K imposing title. It might even be considered a 

presumptuous title, if it were not for the fact 
that recreation and physical education are so inseparable 
and that in a large measure they fail or succeed together. 
Community recreation leaders are greatly concerned with 
the success and progress of physical education, because 
the physical education teachers are, or should be, the 
“feeders” for the entire physical program of recreation. If 
boys and girls have learned the techniques of games and 
sports in your classes and have learned to love stimulating 
physical activity, they will want to continue after they 
leave school,—they will want to play something all the 
days of their lives. Because adult participation in physi- 
cal recreation programs depends largely on whether you 
have done a good job with the boys and girls in your 
school, I am taking the liberty of outlining to you some 
of the ways in which I think we can be mutually help- 
ful. 


| T IS unnecessary for me to give this audience the back- 
ground for the rise of the recreation movement, to tell 
you about the Industrial Revolution which has resulted 
in greatly increased leisure time. You all know that men 
and women are working shorter hours and will continue 
increasingly to work shorter hours and, therefore, have 
more leisure time than ever before in the world. You all 
realize, too, that How people spend this leisure time will 
in a large measure decide our future civilization. 

Everywhere people are saying “education for life 
means education for leisure.” I haven’t much sympathy 
with the idea of always preparing for something in the 
future, and neglecting to live and enjoy the present. It 
seems a pity that so many teachers in grade schools are 
thinking only of preparing children for high school, in 
high school they’re preparing them for college, and in 
college for business or the professions, or for something 
else, instead of teaching an appreciation of the glorious 
process of living right at the moment. What better prepa- 
ration for future good living can we have than appreciat- 
ing fully the beauty, the worth, and the possibilities of 
every moment as we live it in the present? 

We do have to realize, however, that in the schools 
we must spend a great deal of time preparing children 
to be intelligent adults; and if it is true that “education 
for life means education for leisure,” then the physical 
education teacher’s is the most important task in the 
schools, almost the most important in the world today, 
the most challenging to the imagination and your abili- 
ties, because you, possibly more than any other depart- 
ment in the schools, are preparing children for living 
rather than just making a living. The world is moving 
and changing so fast today—as the Irishman said, “we 


An address presented before the Physical Education Section of the 
Central Ohio Teacher’s Association at Dayton, Ohio, November, 1937. 


have to run like blazes just to keep standing where We 
are’—that no one knows how many of the Subjects 
being taught in school today are going to be of value 
twenty-five years from now. And while many of the skills 
and techniques we may teach today may become ant. 
quated and outmoded fifty years from now, we can be 
sure that the attitudes we inculcate, the “spirit of play” 
we have developed, and the habits of constructive yy 
of leisure we have fostered will have their “carry-oye” 
value all through life, regardless of the kind of physica 
world the children will encounter. 

I say “we” not “you” because I think in most instances 
in the physical programs it is impossible to distinguish 
between the recreation leader and the physical education 
teacher. You have all, I'am sure, been called upon again 
and again to take the initiative in recreation programs, 
you have all, at. various times, been playleaders; and we 
in turn are often called upon to assume the task of being 
a physical education teacher, even if it is only in teaching 
adults the techniques of golf, volleyball, or shuffleboard, 
So I feel free to presume that we are partners in a com 
mon enterprise; also, to suggest some ways in which 
ydu can help recreation workers to help boys and girl 
and men and women lead fuller lives after they have left 
school. 





IRST, teach children and young people games, or skills 

and techniques for games, sports, or other recreation 
activities which they can play alone or with one, two, 
or three others, in later life. By this I mean the games 
which you call “individual” in contrast to the “team” 
games such as basketball, football, and baseball.| We 
know that very few men over thirty years of age have the 
opportunity to assemble eleven men for football, nine 
or ten men for softball, or five men for basketball after 
they have lost contact with most of their team mates, 
either through marriage, preoccupation with business 
affairs, or moving to other cities. They also have to have 
another team to play against, doubling these figures. For 
women it is even more difficult, and it is significant that 
in going over the physical examination cards for indus 
trial, professional, and business girls playing in our en- 
ployed girls’ league last year, not one girl over thirty years 
of age was listed among them, and 98 per cent were less 
than twenty-five years of age. If we are to prepare men 
and women to fill their free time with active games, we 
must teach them to swim, to play tennis, shuffleboard, 
table tennis and deck tennis, golf, badminton, archery, 
horseback riding, and all the other games which are more 
social and offer easier means of participation than th 
team games. 


ECOND, give the pupils who come to your classes 4 
real “love of play”—a “spirit of play” which will 
make them want to play or to participate in some physical 
activity all the days of their lives.\Even to approach this 
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ideal every pupil must be as enthusiastic about his physi- 
cal education class as he is about any class in the cur- 
riculum. It is a sad commentary on our lack of cooperation 
with health and medical groups when so many doctors 
are willing to give boys and girls phoney excuses to evade 
the gym or physical education requirement. Something’s 
wrong somewhere when elementary, high school, and even 
college students conspire with parents, doctors, nurses, 
and other teachers to evade the physical education 
periods. 

You, more than any other teachers, unless it is the 
botany or nature study instructors, have the opportunity 
to instill a love of the outdoors, to inspire young people 
with an enthusiasm for hiking, for following nature trails, 
for camping, for watching the growth of new blossoms 
each season, so that they realize no matter how poor in 
material things they may become in later life, they can 
always have the wealth of Nature’s lavish gifts) and say 
with Lavengro, “Life is sweet, brother; there’s day and 
night, brother, both sweet things; sun, moon, and stars, 
all sweet things; there’s likewise a wind on the heath.” 


HIRD, physical education classes might well include 

instruction in social games, party games, mental games, 
and programs for large and small groups.\Americans have 
been accused innumerable times lately of being a nation 
of “sitters” instead of “doers.” In addition to being 
addicted with “spectatoritis’” most of us, they tell us, 
may just as well be chained to our seats, either at a 
movie, at a bridge table, or in front of our radio. We 
all have had the experience of leaving the dining room 
after a dinner party and wondering how long it will be 
before the inevitable bridge table makes its appearance. 
We know, too, how many a church, lodge, and club social 
affair has been a bore and a waste of time instead of a 
pleasant social diversion because the person in charge 
didn’t know what to do to help the guests entertain 
themselves. The most successful social ventures are those 
in which people do things themselves, instead of watching 
other people entertain them. There is so much literature 
on the subject of successful social parties that there is no 
good excuse now for leaders who haven’t a repertoire of 
games and stunts suitable for many occasions. 


OURTH, “co-recreation” is so often confused with 

“co-physical education” that I hesitate to mention it. 
Co-physical education in many instances is not only im- 
practical and dangerous, but even impossible. No one 
would advocate bringing boys and. girls together for 
basketball, for instance, or even suggest that girls par- 
ticipate in some of the boys’ and men’s games, but there 
is no reason why girls and boys can’t enjoy together 
such activities as table tennis, swimming, tennis, golf, 
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and many other games. We hope the time will come when 
a boy who is taking a girl out on a “date” will not be 
restricted to a movie, or dancing in a night club, but 
will invite his “date” to a community center or recreation 
center for an evening of swimming, badminton, tennis, 
table tennis, or any of the other social games. ‘ 

Along this same idea is the whole question of social 
dancing. For most men and women social dancing is and 
perhaps always will be the most popular diversion for 
recreation for mixed groups. Why shouldn’t social danc- 
ing, ballroom dancing, be taught in physical education 
classes along with other types of dancing, and, what is 
more important, taught to boys as well as girls?) Why 
should dancing, or any other art, for that matter, be 
any more “sissy” for boys than it is for girls? Why 
shouldn’t boys have the experience of learning to respond 
to rhythms just as much as girls?’ Most girls can’t re- 
member the time when they first began to dance. We 
just “picked it up” the way boys “pick up” baseball. It 
was the natural thing for us to do. The lack of power or 
ability of boys to respond to rhythms has been brought 
to our attention most forcibly in the past two years in 
the Saturday afternoon dancing classes which we conduct 
for boys and girls of high school age. In the first place, 
I think it was the only activity in the history of the 
Recreation Commission in which we had more boys en- 
rolled than girls. There were approximately twice as 
many boys as girls in every class. I stood on the side 
lines and watched the agony of those adolescent boys as 
they tried awkwardly to learn to dance, and especially 
when the teacher said “now take your partner.” Here 
they were, in the first throes of the “girl crazy” stage, 
when they wanted to make a manly impression, and in- 
stead they were stepping on the toes of the very ones they 
hoped to impress. \ Boys, of their own accord, I believe, 
would never come to the conclusion that learning to 
dance, participating in dramatics, or any other artistic 
endeavor, is “sissy” if some older person, or older play- 
mates, did not give them this impression. Physical edu- 
cation teachers, especially the men teachers, can help to 
break down these mistaken ideas, and can help to give 
boys and girls an opportunity to meet each other, in 
wholesome surroundings and with good leadership, by 
providing social dances which are really “social,” not the 





dancing which is made up as someone recently has said, 
“of isolated comic bodies in pairs.” 


IFTH, please try to understand the “recreation” point 

of view. The objective of recreation leaders and 
physical education teachers is necessarily different. You 
are, after all, interested primarily in teaching techniques 
and in instructing in the fundamentals of games and 
sports, while the objective of most recreation leaders 
is giving people a good time, giving them an opportunity 
for relaxation and fun. In most instances, in recreation 
groups, the teaching end is more or less an incidental. 
Your pupils come to you because, whether they want to 
or not, they are required to take a certain number of 
credits in physical education. Men and women come to 
our recreation classes because they want to, because they 
hope, especially in a physical activity, to forget them- 
selves and their cares for the time being, to become so 
engrossed in the thing they are doing that they find free- 
dom from worry, and mental and physical re-creation. 
The folk dancing, games, tap dancing, or other skills 
they learn are really incidental to the important require- 
ment of a “good time.” 


IXTH,} it’s always playing with dynamite to make 
this next suggestion. For years sociologists, econo- 
mists, recreation leaders, and progressive educators have 
spoken of the ideal of the “lighted school house,” the 
school house illuminated and used at night by everyone 
in the community, as the community “capitol,” the one 
building in the neighborhood that is paid for and main- 
tained by everyone. It should be obvious that it is a waste 
of taxpayers’ money to build a school plant which is used 
five days a week from 8 to 3, and then build a recreation 
building which is used from 3 until 10 or 11. Why can’t 
we combine the use, save the money on buildings, and 
put it into leadership? 

Someone has said, ““A Mexican in Mexico is a quaint 
and picturesque character and we will travel miles and 
spend lots of money to see him, but a Mexican as a next 
door neighbor is another thing again.” Just so, the 
theory of the school building being the community cap- 
itol and in use day and night is a very touching ideal 
as long as it is some other school, some other gym, and 
some other apparatus that is being used. When it comes 
to your own school and gym and facilities, that’s differ- 
ent! Why is it that it’s always the recreation group, or 
the night group, that loses equipment, breaks the win- 
dows, tracks dirt on floors, and all the other things fa- 
miliar to any of you who have dual use of facilities? A 
well-equipped building is big enough for both day and 
night use, and intelligent adults should be competent to 
get together and straighten out difficulties so that every 
public building has the maximum use, with maximum 
convenience for the after-school users, who, in the last 
analysis, are the ones who have paid for the building. 


EVENTH, how many of you know the resources of 
your community? To narrow it still further, how 
much do you know of the recreation resources in your 








community? What facilities are there for Swimming, for 
dancing, for social diversions? What do the YMC A 
Y.W.C.A., Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, and other private an 
public agencies offer? Is there such a thing as a Natural 
History Museum, a Zoo, nature trails, a conservato 
bridle paths? Do you have free concerts, or symphonies 
amateur dramatic groups? If one of your pupils wants 
to continue any recreation activity, whether physical or 
cultural, could you direct him properly? Would it be 
possible for you to bring to all your classes at the end 
of the school year the directors of these community groups 
to give first-hand information to the students which will 
help them to become acquainted with community recte. 
ation resources? / If we are preparing children for a happy 
life we can do this much to get them started in the right 
direction. 








ry, 


Wouldn’t it also help the situation in women’s ath. 
letics if every girl in high school or college could be given 
definite information concerning the aims and ideals of 
the Women’s Division of the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation? Often the high school and college girl is the 
worst offender in demanding of recreation commissions, 
Y.W.C.A.’s, and Church League directors strenuous com- 
petitive games, inter-city matches, undesirable publicity, 
and star teams. 


OU’RE probably wondering by this time how it’s 

going to be possible to do all this, with one class 
after another all day long, with the innumerable extra 
duties you are called upon to assume, duties which never 
are required of other teachers in the school. You really 
should be resigned to the fact, by this time, that yours 
is a big job, a day and night job, and one of the most 
important in the lives of your students. 

I think physical education teachers have more poten- 
tial influence than any other teachers in the school sys- 
tem, more than the principals or the administrators. 
Boys and girls all go through the “hero-worship”’ stage, 
and they generally pick on the physical education in- 
structor to worship. You are expert in the things they 
love to do. The boys think you’re marvellous because 
you were a football, baseball, or basketball star, or be- 
cause they think you’re helping them to be. The girls 
almost always have one of their first “crushes” on their 
gym teacher, and pathetically imitate everything you do, 
the way you wear your hair, the way you dress, and the 
way you talk. 


Just a word from you, a little personal interest, might 
change the entire outlook on life for many a youngster 
who craves guidance and direction. If physical education 
teachers would only realize this and mold these young 
lives into constructive channels! Yours is a big job. 
You can’t be just a football or basketball coach! You 
can’t be just a dance, or tennis, or swimming teacher! 
You must be a builder of character, as Joseph Lee said, 
“the architect of man.” Just as the architect’s design 
determines what the building will be, so you can help 
design the pattern of life of the boys and girls, young 
men and women, in your charge. 
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A Year's Pub 
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licity Program 


JESSIE R. GARRISON 


Chairman, National Publicity Committee 


Association for Health and Physical Education had 

two nation-wide purposes for this initial year of the 
Association’s membership in the National Education 
Association. These were (1) to disseminate educational 
information concerning the new organization, and (2) 
to urge attendance at the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation. The Chairman’s plans for the entire program 
were submitted to the President for his approval during 
the summer of 1937. 

In addition to the local convention committee ap- 
pointed by the President of the National Association, 
the Chairman selected a group of leaders with whom to 
counsel. They were Mrs. Fleta McWhorter Dowling, 
Supervisor of School Health Education, Jefferson County 
Board of Health, Birmingham, Alabama; Dr. A. M. 
Shelamer, State Adviser in County Health Organization, 
Athens, Alabama; Romayne Berryman, Teacher of Phy- 
sical and Health Education, Mississippi State College 
for Women, Columbus; Aldace Fitzwater, Director of 
Physical and Health Education for Women, State Teach- 
ers College, Livingston, Alabama; Frances A. Green- 
wood, Teacher of Physical and Health Education for 
Women, University of Alabama; A. S. Hotchkiss, Direc- 
tor of Recreation, Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railway 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama. It was believed that 
these people could give helpful suggestions as regards 
the three divisions of the work of the Association. 

A jumbo telegram of invitation was sent from Dr. 
Willis A. Sutton, host to our National Convention to 
Dr. C. B. Glenn, President of the American Association 
of School Administrators, on the opening day of its 
annual meeting in Atlantic City. This telegram urged 
administrators to make every possible effort to enable 
their professional workers to attend our National Con- 
vention in Atlanta, April 20-23. Two copies of this 
telegram were enlarged to dimensions of 11144 by 13 
inches, shellacked, framed, and exhibited, one at the 
President’s headquarters and one at the general informa- 
tion booth. 

State chairmen of national publicity were appointed in 
each of the states, the District of Columbia, and the 
Canadian Association. These chairmen were asked to 
collect and disseminate information concerning the Asso- 
ciation through: college or university teachers of physical 
and health education for men and women; student 
majors in physical and health education; public school 
teachers for boys and girls; recreational leaders; school 
camp leaders; school doctors; school nurses; school 
dentists; nutritionists; state athletic secretaries or presi- 


iE National Publicity Committee of the American 
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dents; Girl Scout executives, Boy Scout executives; 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. physical directors; state W.P.A. 
recreational leaders; Federation of Women’s Clubs; state 
units of The American Legion; American Association of 
University Women; and other such groups. Each state 
was invited to carry on a program of publicity similar 
in scope to that of the National Publicity Committee. 
Guides and materials were released to the state chair- 
men at intervals throughout the year. Articles were sent 
to state education magazines, the Journal of the 
National Education Association, the JOURNAL OF HEALTH 
AND PuysicAL EpucaTIon, and publications of allied 
organizations. The year’s work of each state pub- 
licity committee was summarized in poster form and 
exhibited at the National Convention. 

Those serving as State Chairmen of National Pub- 
licity were: Alabama, Laureson Forrester, State Teach- 
ers College, Troy; Arizona, Ina Gittings, University of 
Arizona; Arkansas, Mrs. W. E. Bates, Henderson State 
College; Colorado, Arlene Peelle, Denver; Connecticut, 
Frances Foley, State Department of Education; Dela- 
ware, George W. Ayars, State Department of Education; 
District of Columbia, Jenny Turnbull, George Washing- 
ton University; Florida, Mary Settle, Florida State Col- 
lege for Women; Georgia, R. D. Powell, Atlanta; Idaho, 
Loren H. Basler, Works Progress Administration, Boise; 
Illinois, Miriam Anderson, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College; Indiana, Lloyd Messersmith, DePauw Uni- 
versity; Iowa, Ruth Zieke, Cedar Rapids; Kansas, Edgar 
Schmidt, Works Progress Administration, Topeka; Ken- 
tucky, H. T. Taylor Louisville; Louisiana, J. W. Hair, 
State Department of Education; Maryland, Mora Cross- 
man, Baltimore Public Schools; Michigan, R. J. Mc- 
Murray, Saginaw; Minnesota, Elizabeth Zimmerli, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Missouri, Thelma Suggett, State 
Department of Education; Montana, Inga Hoem, Butte 
High School; Nevada, Elsie Sameth, University of 
Nevada; New Hampshire, Marjory Buckman, The 
Normal School; New Jersey, Paul Hancock, Highland 
Park: New Mexico, Dr. H. W. James, New Mexico State 
Teachers College; New York, C. M. Miles, State De- 
partment of Education; North Carolina, Julia Grout, 
Duke University; North Dakota, G. E. Whitlock, Fargo; 
Oregon, Natalie Reichart, Oregon State Agricultural 
College; Pennsylvania, W. F. Meredith, University of 
Pennsylvania; South Carolina, Julia H. Post, Winthrop 
College; South Dakota, Jean Smith, Rapid City; Ten- 
nessee, Godfrey Novotny, University of Tennessee; Texas, 
Gilbert L. Hermance, The Rice Institute; Utah, Mary 

(Continued on Page 387) 


ITHIN the past twenty 

years important changes 

have taken place in our 
conceptions of body physics and in 
our realization of the extent to which 
* the sculpture and efficiency of our 
bodies is determined by the sum total 
of our daily activities. The profound 
studies of Todd, Mensendieck, Gold- 
thwait, and other leaders have aided 
immeasurably in establishing more 
accurate standards of structural 
alignment and those concomitant 
mechanical forces productive of true 
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body beauty, health, and grace of 
movement. While the value of these 
revised tenets as compared with the 
old militaristic concepts of posture 
has been recognized, the large and 
present problem is the search for ade- 
quate means for the dissemination of 
these principles of natural move- 
ment. Grounded in basic body 
physics, a new trend in ballroom 
dance instruction has been quietly 
gaining momentum. The new in- 
struction renders possible the trans- 
formation of a neglected art into an 
enjoyable medium for corrective body 
education. It provides an adjunct of 
unique advantage to the far seeing 
education program which endeavors 
to embrace not only the immediate 
development of a physical skill, but 


The New Trend in Social Dance 


also a carry-over impetus for lifelong 
enjoyment and accruing benefits. 

To understand the raison d’étre for 
the new liaison of scientific body 
mechanics and social dancing, a brief 
inquiry must first be made into the 
several important but hitherto gen- 
erally glossed over phases of the 
dance form; its essential rhythmic 
spontaneity, the partner factor in the 
estimation of qualities of movement 
and appearance, and the practical 
conditions under which social danc- 
ing functions. 





(Photo courtesy American Dancer) 


Only passing contemplation of the 
four contemporary social dances is 
necessary to demonstrate that the 
whole scheme of our modern social 
dancing is based upon the elements 
of spontaneous movement and rhyth- 
mic simplicity. The evolution of the 
foxtrot in the changing world of the 
early twentieth century was _pri- 
marily a manifestation of mass de- 
sire for a freer dance expression than 
was possible in the toe-pointing style 
of movement which characterized 
the polka, schottische, Varsovienne. 
Springing from the infectious ragtime 
music in vogue, the first excrescences 
of the dance revolution expressed in 
the one-step and turkey trot were 
most elemental. Merely walking to 


the music with varying degrees of 









Instruction 





body contortion proved sufficiently 
engaging to sweep the country 
throughout every stratum of social 
life. That even this fundamental 
expression gives its modicum of satis. 
faction is evidenced by the large 
number of “walk arounds” still to 
be seen on our dance floors. Soon, 
however, the restricted movement of 
the dance walk proved too monoto- 
nous and the relatively simple double 
rhythm two step was borrowed from 
the old system, incorporated with the 
single rhythm walk, and the result 
was a new dance called the foxtrot, 
Danced today the world over, the 
easy rhythmic flow of the foxtrot 
retains this essential simplicity. In 
its unaffected popular expression it 
has successfully resisted complicated 
memorized routines and exhibition- 
istic innovations. 

The waltz with its simple basic 
step and distinctive rhythm fitted 
into the scheme of natural movement 
and became a part of the changing 
dance repertory. 

The tango was transplanted too 
early in the dance upheaval for 
proper understanding of its beauty. 
Only recently, after the dissipation of 
many misconceptions, have we been 
trainefl to appreciate this subtle but 
essentially simple expression of an- 
other culture. 

And now the rumba, with its dis- 
tinctive musical style, has compelled 
admittance to our dance repertory. 
While its obvious body rhythm is still 
undergoing expected exaggerated in- 
terpretations, its gay spontaneity is 
primarily responsible for the rum- 
ba’s popularity. That it has been 
literally impossible to submerge its 
native free style by binding it in step 
routines has no doubt aided greatly 
its quick adoption by the dance 
minded. 

Here then are the dances of today 
worthy of classification in a perma- 
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nent repertory, the foxtrot, the waltz, 
the tango, the rumba—each dance 
evolved through years and even cen- 
turies of rhythmic expression in its 
own musical genre, each dance ex- 
pressive of its own spontaneous 
charm in which foot patterns are sub- 
ordinated to the distinctive body 
rhythm. 

It was, however, the increasing 
awareness of the partner factor that 
primarily caused the search for ade- 
quate knowledge of body mechanics. 
For it is peculiar to social dancing 
that the participant’s ability is judged 
not by his own joy of movement, 
nor by his separate ability to perform 
steps, but by the pleasure his partner 
derives. It is the importance to the 
partner of this element of feeling, 
the instinctive functioning of his 
proprioceptive sense, that has been 
so largely ignored in our past system 
of ballroom dance instruction, with 
its almost entire preoccupation with 
step routines. One of the contra- 
dictions of ballroom dancing is the 
difference in our objective and sub- 
jective thought concerning it. We 
think objectively in terms of foot 
patterns. “What are the new steps 
this year?” is a question reiterated 
by both teacher and pupil. Yet sub- 
jectively, in comparing the ability of 
our dance partners, quality of move- 
ment is our criterion. In the mo- 
ments of actual dancing our thoughts 
are not of the steps we are executing 
but of dance pleasure in terms 
of balance, comfortable position, 
smoothness, coordination of move- 
ment combining flexibility with 
firmness, relaxation with action and 
mobility. 

Quality of movement, so much as 
can be comprehended visually, is also 
the standard for critical judgment in 
dance contests. For the past two 
years the author has acted as one of 
the five judges of probably the larg- 
est dance competition held in this 
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country. In these and in other con- 
tests the contestants are rated almost 
entirely on details of beauty of ap- 
pearance, rhythm, tempo, and man- 
ner of performance of steps. 

Any picture of social dancing would 
not be complete without taking cog- 
nizance of the space limitations which 
affect our participation in dancing 
as a social recreation. Traffic laws 
make it possible for many automo- 
biles to traverse crowded 
streets with the maxi- 
mum of speed compat- 
ible with safety. Simi- 
larly, since the largest 
part of our ballroom 
dancing is carried on 
in relatively restricted 
space, it becomes neces- 
sary to utilize laws of 
movement _ governing 
mobility, fluent but firm 
guidance for the man, 
quick response in 
changes of direction, 
rhythm, and length of 
step for the woman, if 
any real measure of en- 
joyment is to be derived 
from dancing on the 
average well filled floor. 

It is with this realistic 
picture of social danc- 
ing, its meaning, its 
standards, its _ limita- 
tions, that the modern 
progressive and discern- 
ing teacher has been 
concerned, with a result- 
ant new teaching code 
whose tenets and rami- 
fications cannot be much 
more than indicated within the 
scope of this discussion. 

Classified generally, the code em- 
braces three phases, the first being a 
broad consideration of the whole, the 
second and third elaborations on the 
first. 

The primary phase establishes a 
balanced alignment of body for best 
mechanical functioning. Inception of 
movement, carrying on into weight 
transference, is considered as 
“Stretch” proceeding from the dia- 
phragm to the ball of the supporting 
foot, with consequent development 
of body tilt and culminating in 
“compression” as weight is released 
onto the other foot. Analysis and 





explanation is made of basic foot 
grooves formed by free foot in inter- 
change of foot positions. Directional 
movement is visualized as following 
the two planes of the body at obvious 
right angles to each other. Three 
basic foot positions for weight trans- 
ference are established. The prin- 
ciple of torque is developed in its 
application to changes of direction 
and body rotation. 





In social dancing, it is the functioning of the proprioceptive 
sense, the feeling of balance and smoothness in one’s part- 
ner which combine to make dancing pleasure—not simply 
ability in the execution of foot patterns. 


The author has found that waltz 
instruction serves best as an intro- 
duction to dance movement, since it 
comprises in one simple rhythmic 
unit all of the mechanical elements, 
thus enabling the beginner imme- 
diately to understand and feel the 
essential unity of body rhythm and 
foot patterns. 

The same mechanical motif per- 
vades the foxtrot, with the differ- 
ence, however, that two rhythmic 
units are introduced. For the pur- 
poses of this article these units can 
be compared to the walk and two 
step, although in the new plan a 
slightly different format is used. 


(Continued on Page 390) 
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The Use of Skill Tests 
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M. GLADYS SCOTT, Ph.D. 


Instructor in Physical Education 
State University of lowa 


NE of the recent advances in the teaching of 

physical education is the use of tests to obtain 

an objective measure of results. Considerable 
research in the last few years has centered around the 
problem of new and better tools for such measurement. 
Improvements are coming steadily. 

The term “skill test” suggests many things and evokes 
various reactions depending upon your individual ex- 
perience, your varying enthusiasm for, or perhaps preju- 
dice on the question. Perhaps you will not agree with me 
that their use is an advancement, but consider them rather 
as a troublesome fad. My answer to that is that I defi- 
nitely believe they are not a fad, but that they may be 
either beneficial or detrimental to the teaching program 
depending upon how they are used. 

Let me say at the beginning that I am not going to 
tell you the test or battery to use for your particular 
situation. That would be impossible because you repre- 
sent such a variety of needs. It would also be difficult 
because I consider most of the field of testing still in the 
experimental stage, but at a level where the material 
is usable with careful and wise selection, administration, 
and evaluation of results. 

I believe that the primary problems now for the 
average teacher are selection from available material 
and assignment of tests to their proper place in the total 
program, and their administration and use after they 
have been given. Or stated more explicitly, the four prob- 
lems which seem of major importance are (1) how to 
select the test for your specific need, (2) how to be most 
economical of time, (3) how to motivate students in and 
by their use, and (4) how to use results. 

You will see that these points are to a certain extent 
inter-related. I shall therefore approach the problem by 
presenting certain definite rules to follow which will 
throw light on one or more of the above problems. 


1. Select your test in terms of objectives just as you 
would select any activity in your program. All tests 
should be considered as a means of improving teaching 
and used only if the students are to derive some benefit 
from them. The first step then in the selection of tests 
is for the teacher to decide what information is desired 
and the purpose the tests are to serve. 

These needs are familiar to you as a result of textbook 
discussion and from your own experience. Briefly, they 
are for classification, measurement of achievement, diag- 


Presented before the Women’s Athletic Section of the 
Physical Education Association, Chicago, April, 1938. 
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nosis of individual weaknesses, practice devices, anq 
stimulus for student effort. 

For purposes of general classification the teacher must 
turn to the literature and rely upon results obtained jp 
those studies. The tests most frequently used include the 
Brace motor ability test, Iowa revision of the Brace test, 
Cozens classification index, and McCloy motor capacity 
and motor ability tests. 

Such tests are usually given and scores kept as a part 
of the regular physical examination where a thorough 
testing program is given. 

It is often desirable to supplement the general informa- 
tion by a measure of present level of skill in the game 
in question, such as basketball, hockey, tennis, and the 
like. Studies are not available except in the most com- 
mon sports, and beyond this the teacher may have to 
use her ingenuity. 

It is obviously impossible to test all the skills involved 
in the game. Luckily also, it is not necessary. A battery 
of several of the principal skills or a single test which 
involves more than one skill will give best results. 

To measure achievement the various skills are also 
sampled, but primarily those which have been taught 
during the period of instruction and those which are 
most essential to the style of game which they are play- 
ing at that particular stage of learning. 

If the tests are to be diagnostic, they will doubtless 
cover the widest range of skills of any type of test. The 
skills are thus singled out which need attention during 
instructional periods. If a choice must be made in ma- 
terial to be taught, it can be done on the basis of test 
results. When there is any opportunity for individualized 
practice and instruction this type of test is essential. 

The diagnostic test may become a practice test if the 
player repeats it regularly with the definite purpose of 
trying to raise the score. It is thus a teaching device. This 
type of practice is best carried on when those working 
on the same skill or test are put in a squad together. 
Each player will be practicing on the item in which she 
is weakest. 

An analysis of the skills necessary to the game must be 
made in order to select the test needed. As every teacher 
knows, however, proficiency in all or most of the skills 
of a game does not make an expert player if certain other 
qualities and bits of knowledge are lacking. These are 
the ability to size up the situation and always do the 
proper thing and to play well with the rest of the team. 
It is this ability of the player to fit herself into the game 
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situation that is not measured by tests. This fact must be 
kept in mind in using any battery. 

This objection is one of the strong points used by those 
opposed to testing. However, if such scores are used in 
connection with the general tests as suggested previously, 
or with similar ones, individual evaluation will be much 
improved. I would agree with those who object to the 
use of tests for grading that they should not be the sole 
basis for assignment of a grade. But they certainly give 
much more satisfaction, both for student and teacher, 
than the old “eenie-meenie” style or even the conscien- 
tious guess of the teacher. 

It is often desirable to supplement skill tests with a 
written test over rules and game strategy. Written tests 
are just as frequently poor in construction and use as 
performance tests. That, however, forms an entire prob- 
lem in itself.* 

2. Evaluate carefully the tests which you find in the 
literature. The usual criteria by which a test is judged 
are familiar to you. Do not blindly accept a test or bat- 
tery without considering those points. I make this state- 
ment because my contact with relatively mature students 
has shown me that they are inclined to accept every- 
thing they see in print as at least 99 44/100 per cent 
sound. I hope that you will not make the same error. 
The test may be the best at the present time but do not 
assume that the results will be infallible. 

I consider one of the greatest handicaps in the develop- 
ment of new skill tests to be the difficulty of establishing 
adequate criteria of validity. You may not approve of 
the criterion used in a given study, and may therefore 
justly raise a doubt as to its value for the purpose stated. 

Changes in a test which are apparently minor may alter 
considerably the actual nature of the test. If similar re- 
sults are to be obtained, the test must be administered 
in exactly the same form to a similar group. A slight 
change in number of trials given, especially since the 
number is usually low, may radically alter the reliability 
of results. 

The objectivity of the test depends upon the certainty 
with which the trial can be scored as success or failure. 
There are certain items which seem desirable to measure 
but do not lend themselves to uniform conditions and 
accurate scoring, at least without an excellent judge to 
administer. Examples of such items in basketball are 
distances covered on the bounce, legal bounce from stand- 
point of no traveling, effective guarding of opponent’s 
shot, or interception of passes. 

Other points are also important in evaluating the test 
but I shall present them all very briefly because of lack of 
time. 

The test should approximate as nearly as possible the 
game situation. This is essential if the test is to be any 
indication of playing ability and if improvement on the 
test itself results in improvement in the game. It may 
also be necessary in order to secure student interest. 

The test should be so set up that only one person is 


1 American Council of Education, Edited by Hawks, Lindquist & 
Mann, Construction and Use of Achievement Examinations, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1936. 
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involved, i.e., player A’s score should not depend upon 
what player B or the person giving the test does. This 
makes it practically impossible to test certain skills. 
Some of these skills, however, may lend themselves well 
to a self-testing scheme purely for practice purposes. 

Tests should be simple enough so that student leaders 
can help administer them. This means that the rules must 
be few and easily interpreted. It eliminates the test 
where form or style of performance must be evaluated. 

And finally in connection with the problem of informa- 
tion on best material let me make a plea that you keep 
up-to-date in your reading. The Research Quarterly 
brings you promptly reports of experiments which have 
been made. Two new books just released should prove 
invaluable to you.” 

3. Plan the test and class organization so as to use the 
minimum of class time. The first point toward conserva- 
tion of time can be drawn from the above discussion. 
Use those tests which will contribute directly toward your 
specific need, and select as brief a battery as will guaran- 
tee satisfactory validity and reliability. The use of gen- 
eral capacity tests will lessen the need for extensive test- 
ing at the beginning of each successive unit of activity. 
Many times such tests can be given as a part of the 
regular physical examination with little loss of class time. 

Student leaders may be trained in relatively short time 
to administer tests accurately. Plan a testing period with 
the use of student assistants so as to make best use of all 
space and equipment, to keep as many students as pos- 
sible busy throughout the class hour. A rotation scheme 
should be arranged so that they move quickly from one 
test to another with the minimum of waiting. (See sug- 
gested test organization below.) 

If space and assistance will not permit such an arrange- 
ment, it is usually possible to administer tests to extra 
squads while they are waiting their turn to play on the 
court or field. The few minutes before class, while the 
group is assembling, can also be used very profitably for 
testing and will reach the majority of the class. 

If each member of the class is furnished an individual 
score card which she carries in her pocket, she may 
record her own score after the test. Whether this can be 
done depends upon the way the tests are presented to 
the student. Make the student feel that the tests are for 
her benefit, not for yours for the purpose of grading and 
the like, and there will seldom be difficulty with “pad- 
ding” of scores; or, if individual scoring seems inadvis- 
able, the person administering the test may record the 
score. She should be provided with an alphabetical list 
of names and carefully arranged chart so no time is lost. 

Where several trials are taken on the same tests, it is 
usually best to give a player all her trials in succession, 
unless it is some item which is too strenuous and fatigu- 
ing. On tests where practice is allowed, an extra practice 
space should be provided if possible. Time will be saved 
if the necessary instructions and demonstration of the 
tests are given to the entire class before starting work, 

2.Bovard and Cozens, Tests and Measurements in Physical Educa- 
tion, (W. B. Saunders, Revised edition, 1938). 


Glassow and Broer, Achievement Examination in Physical Education, 
(W. B. Saunders, 1938). 






























rather than to each individual or small group coming 
up for the test. 

As far as possible select tests which can be admin- 
istered as group rather than individual tests. For example, 
the score for a race may be the time required to run a 
given distance, or the distance run in a given time. The 
first would require a stop watch and timer for every 
runner in each heat. The latter would require one watch 
and timer and the partner of each player can spot the 
zone in which the runner finished. As many can run at 
one time as space will permit. 

Likewise, the basket shooting test may be the number 
made in thirty seconds or the time required to make ten 
successful shots, the soccer dribble may be the distance 
covered in a specified time or the time required to dribble 
a certain distance, or the tennis backboard test the num- 
ber of successful strokes made in a given time or the 
time required to make a certain number. In the first of 
each of the alternatives stated, the only limitations on 
number of individuals taking the test at one time would 
be those of space and equipment. The minimum is usu- 
ally at least two, often more than that. 

Careful training of assistants, complete preparation 
with all equipment, lines, etc., clear and concise instruc- 
tions, and a bulletin board or blackboard diagram of 
rotation, will do much to speed up the administration of 
the tests. 

4. Secure the interest and wholehearted cooperation of 
the player. I believe the first point here is to explain why 
the testing is being done. Make that explanation in terms 
which will appeal to the student, such as, to equalize 
ability of teams, to see how much you have improved as 
individuals or teams, to find skills in which you are best, 
to see if you can improve a little every day. If the test 


is presented in the same spirit as a stunt or other self- — 


testing activity it has a real appeal, at least up to the 
college age. Only if each student recognizes the value of 
the test and is interested in it to the point of giving her 
best effort can the results be very valuable. 

If the test approximates the game situation, and does 
not seem too artificial and remote, it will be more apt 
to receive her interest. 

The test should be easily and simply scored so that it 
is meaningful to the player. Results should always be 
made known and how the results are applied. She shculd 
understand how her own score is figured and interpreted 
in terms of class or group performance. If results are 
T-scored, or some set of norms used, then she knows the 
relative value of her own score. 

Achievement scales in different activities are becoming 
rather common and I believe they should be used. Many 
of them have been carefully worked out and the student 
receives a certain stimulus from comparison with national 
standards, or with scales set up on other groups similar 
to her own.‘ 

If norms are not available, standards for your own 
school may be set up. Scores for the same test given to 

4Neilson and Cozens, Achievement Scales in Physical Education 
Activities for Boys and Girls in Elementary and Junior High School, 


(A. S. Barnes, 1934). 
Cozens, Cubberley and Neilson, Achievement Scales in Physical Edu- 







different sections or accumulated from year to year ma 
be put into a single distribution and T-scored with fa 
satisfactory results. 

The question of time is again an important facto 
Classes cannot be expected to maintain an interest ina 
testing program if it interferes seriously with their par: 
ticipation in the activity itself. 

Tests are often used as a basis for eligibility for class 
or G.A.A. teams or awards, and such extracurricular 
honors. Obviously some suitable standards must be useq, 

Coming now to the last of the four major problems 
which I listed at the beginning—how to use results 
believe it has been answered by the previous discussion 
wherein student and teacher goals have both been estab. 
lished. For emphasis, however, let me say, never give any 
tests which cannot and will not be used in some way, 
The student must benefit more or less directly from every 
test. They should not be used if the same information 
can be obtained in a more economical manner. Do pot 
repeat tests if previous information is sufficient. 

As you have learned by this time, I believe that proper 
selection and administration will do much to increase the 
benefits of a testing program. Recently I asked a class 
of students in a measurements course to list the points 
for and against a testing program. The lists in favor were 
usually long, those against very brief. Afterward in a 
discussion one student complained that she couldn’t think 
of any points against it that could not be overcome if 
handled properly. Perhaps that was due to lack of 
thought and experience on the part of the student, but 
perhaps it was due to the fact that through study she had 
acquired techniques and ideas which would carry her 
over the very real obstacles which do exist. 

Let us then make a careful study of our teaching and 
program. Decide what we can gain by the use of tests. 
Then make a most critical evaluation of the material 
available and select and administer according to scientific 
rules, good pedagogy, and common sense. 


irly 


Suggested Organization for a Basketball Test 


An example is given here of a setup for a battery to 
be used at the beginning of a basketball season. This 
would give a basis for classification with the possibility 
of repeating again as a measure of achievement. This is 
a battery which could be given to a class of about 35 to 
40 girls in one period of 30 minutes under the circum- 
stances given below. 

The tests to be used are the 30-second test, Edgren ball 
handling test, distance throw, and repeated passes. The 
gymnasium is about 50x 35 feet, with wall space on one 
side. The equipment needed includes 3 watches, 6 balls, 
2 baskets. Five or 6 assistants are necessary for the fol- 
lowing duties: 1 timer for the 30-second test, 1 timer for 
repeated passes, 1 central scorekeeper (not needed if 
individual score sheets are used), 2 judges for distance 
throw, 2 timers for Edgren ball handling test. 

(Continued on Page 388) 
cation Activities for Secondary School Girls and College Women, A. S. 
Barnes, 1937). 


Howland, National Physical Achievement Standards for Girls, (Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 1936). 
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Serving Summer School Students 


M. E. POTTER 


University of Kentucky 


in institutions of higher learning during the past 

decade has brought with it certain problems of ad- 
ministration, teaching, personnel work, and departmental 
functions. One of the significant problems growing out 
of the enlarged summer school enrollment involves the 
“service program” of the physical education department. 
The physical education “service program” of the modern 
college and university has in many instances been ex- 
panded until it includes the classes taught in “re- 
quired” physical education, the provision of recreational 
activities for special groups, the supervision and main- 
tenance of outdoor recreational areas, the provision and 
care of recreational equipment used in archery, bad- 
minton, softball, shuffleboard, table tennis, etc., and oc- 
casionally some few other specific functions. 

Many of our summer schools have a physical educa- 
tion department which is active in teaching courses on 
the professional training basis. While no facts are avail- 
able to prove the statement, it is evident that many of 
our summer schools have ample opportunity to “enrich” 
the summer school curriculum by taking full advantage 
of what the “service program” of the physical education 
department has to offer. 

The summer school student body in most instances is 
composed of adults, many “pushing” that period of life 
known as “middle age”. A relatively large number of stu- 
dents are pursuing work on the graduate level and a fairly 
large percentage are connected with the educational pro- 
gram as teachers, supervisors, or administrators. Many 
summer schools offer a variety of “short courses” which 
attract specialized groups from varied fields and pro- 
fessions. Special lecture or training courses varying from 
a few days to several weeks are frequently offered for 
public health officers, sanitary engineers, social welfare 
workers, agricultural experts, home demonstration agents, 
adult education groups, athletic coaches, and a host of 
others. To provide recreational facilities for such a cos- 
mopolitan group as this is largely a question of financial 
outlay in numerous types of indoor and outdoor sports 
and recreation areas and equipment. To provide adequate 
instruction in recreational skills to meet the interest needs 
of such a group is a situation that offers a challenge to 
the physical education staff. 


Te marked increase in summer school enrollment 


N attempt was made during the 1937 Summer Session 

of the University of Kentucky to provide thorough 
instruction and supervision in certain physical education 
activities of a recreational nature. The fact that the 
program as inaugurated for the first time aroused a high 
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degree of interest in the student body and was accepted 
by the administrative and instructional staff as a worth- 
while contribution to the summer school program jus- 
tifies its continuance and elaboration. 

For several years the Physical Education Department 
has made available its courts, fields, and gymnasiums 
with all game equipment for student recreational use. 
The result of this policy has been that a comparatively 
few students indulge in one or two recreational activities 
in which they are reasonably well skilled. A majority of 
the student body did not use the available equipment 
primarily due to the fact that they lacked knowledge and 
skill in any or all of the recreational activities offered. 
The summer school administration has provided extra- 
curricular activities and entertainment features in the 
way of dramatic productions, band and orchestra con- 
certs, recitals, special lectures, motor car tours, art ex- 
hibits, dances, picnics, and some few other features. All 
of these numerous opportunities for recreational pursuits 
did not alter the fact that the majority of summer ses- 
sion students had no recreational interest to follow with 
any degree of regularity or personal interest. To facili- 
tate the opportunity for participation in recreational ac- 
tivities and to augment the institution’s extracurricular 
offerings, the following program was sponsored. 

At the time of registration for the first term of sum- 
mer school (the University of Kentucky offers two five- 
week terms) each student, as he or she passed through 
the registration line, was handed a mimeographed sheet 
containing a complete description of the recreational 
courses in which instruction was to be offered with the 
time and place indicated for each class to meet. At the 
“classification” desk for physical education courses, 
clerks were provided to advise the students concerning 
the recreational classes and to assign the students to the 
class or classes of their respective choice. The classes 
were offered on the basis of “no credit” courses, but the 
students were encouraged to classify for the courses in 
exactly the same manner as they would for any other 
university course. The activities in which classes were 
offered were: badminton for men and women, tennis for 
men, tennis for women, golf for men, golf for women, 
tap dancing for men, tap dancing for women, folk dancing 
for men and women, social dancing for men and women, 
volleyball for men, and archery for men and women. Most 
of the classes were scheduled to meet two hours per week, 
some three hours; each class hour was sixty minutes in 
length. All classes were scheduled for the afternoon 
hours. The academic courses offered at the University 

(Continued on Page 393) 












Two Books That are Justi ‘Published Which Yoy 
Will Want to Examine During the Summer Months 



































PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PLAY ACTIVITIES 
For Girls In Junior and Senior High School 


by THERESE POWDERMAKER 
Eastern High School, Baltimore, Md. 
Illustrated by Kate Rowland 


gee This new book offers to the Junior 

te op i ot Oi and Senior High School teacher a 

; one-volume library of source mate- 

rials, methods of teaching, organiza- 

tion and administration of play ac- 

tivities for girls. Much of the text is 

in outline form and the descriptions 

of the activities are, in many cases, 

illustrated by accurate and attractive 
illustrations. 






THE CONTENTS 


s ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION— 

Within the Organization of the Class, 
Q. @ tal x & Organization Squad, Opening of the 
soa Class, Program of Activities, Squad 
Activities, Rhythmic Activities, Lunch 
Time and Recess Activities, After School Activities, Tournaments, 
Intramural and Interschool, Extra-Curricular Activities, Play Days, 
Testing and Grading, Records, Excuses, Uniforms, Athletic Associa- 
tion, Safety Advice to New Teachers, Administrative Goals. SELF- 
Testinc Activities—Individual Stunts (Measurable and Non- 
Measurable), Couple Stunts, Group Stunts, Combative Stunts, Ap- 
paratus Stunts, Game Skill Stunts. GAmes—General Suggestions, 
Tag Games, Relay Races (Elementary Relay Races, Relay Races 
Using Indian Clubs, Relay Races With a Ball, Individual Stunt 
Relay Races, Couple Stunt Relay Races, Miscellaneous Relay 
Races), Miscellaneous Games, Ball Games. CoAcuinc HINTS AND 
TECHNIQUE FOR GAME SxkitLts—Archery, Field Hockey, Basketball, 
Golf, Lacrosse, Soft Ball, Tennis, Volley Ball. Swrmmrnc—Lesson 
— Strokes, Elementary Diving, Diving Stunts, Water Games and 
aces. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS 


IN 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For the Adolescent Girl in 
High School and College 


A Guide for Teachers in Curriculum Revision 

by Rosatinp Cassipy, Ed.D. 
Professor of Physical Education and Chairman of Department of 
Physical Education, Mills College 


NEW DIRECTIONS 
IN 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR 

THE ADOLESCENT GIRL 

Ian High School sed Colles 

seen 


Rosalind Cassidy 


Here is an exciting and stimulatj 

book! It concerns particularly the 
bases and methods of replanning the 
school curriculum for girls of se. 
ondary school and college age. The 
author presents, as well, a carefyl 
study of the present day girl in re. 
lation to her environment. The first 
part of the book is devoted to ey. 
ploring adolescent need and to for. 
mulating understandings. A method 
is suggested by which teachers may 
think and study together in order to 
plan their own programs. The book 
is particularly designed for use jn 
round table discussions among teach- 
ers and students as well as for col- 


lateral reading. The appendix containing case material concludes 
this thought provoking contribution. 


THE CONTENTS 


The American Adolescent Girl in Her Present Day World; Educa- 
ting Citizens for American Democracy; The Tools of Physical Edu. 


cation 


: Experiences Centering in Motor Activity; Cooperative 


Program Study: The Situational Approach; Self-Survey and Self 
Direction: A Physical Education Program for Adolescent Girls; The 
New Teacher; Bibliography: Selected and arranged as sources for 
study in Cooperative Program Planning; Appendix I: Case Study 
of an Adolescent Girl with Implications for the Teacher of Phy- 


sical Education; 
Interpretations, 


Women; Index. 


Showing 


Appendix II: Charts and Case Material, with 


After College Needs and Problems of 


8vo. Cloth Charts $2.50 











A New Book For Every Camp and Recreational Library 





Ready Late in July 


















67 West 44th Street 





A. $ . BARNES 
Publishers for One 


AND 


DRUMS, TOM-TOMS AND RATTLES 


Primitive Percussion Instruments for Modern Use 
by BERNARD S. MAsoNn 
Editor of The Camping Magazine, Author of “Primitive and Pioneer Sports,” Etc. 


Drums since time began have recorded the joy and sorrow of peoples. They have carried messages afar. They 
have expressed the music and rhythm of life, itself, and they have been universally used by all. In this new and 
appealing book, the talented author describes not only the history and use of drums, tom-toms and rattles, but more 
important he tells how to make them. The text is superbly illustrated with line drawings illustrating the designs, 
the technique of making the drums, and the assembly of the completed drums. 


This book will be particularly valuable in camps not only as activity material but also for library use. Danc- 
ing teachers will find the description of percussion instruments of particular interest. Recreational groups of every 
kind will find much that appeals to the interest of both children and adults. Libraries should have it for constant 
reference. 


THE CONTENTS: Drums the World Around, The Craft of Drum Making, Indian Hand-Drums, Large 
Dance Drums, Drums of the Log or Barrel Type, Water-Drums, Drumsticks, Using the Primitive Drum, 
Dance Rattles and Other Sound Makers. Bibliography, Index. 


Large 8vo. Cloth, Copiously Illustrated $2.50 
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THE ONE-VOLUME LIBRARY FOR EVERY COACH 


THE BOOK OF 
MAJOR SPORTS 


WILLIAM L. HUGHES, Ph.D 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Editor and Collaborator 


Here, for the first time in one volume, are the basic fundamentals of four major sports. Each sport is 
written by an authority and has been edited by Dr. Hughes so that the material is in practical and 
usable form. The authors’ wide experience both in playing and coaching plus Dr. Hughes’s able collabora- 
tion and editorship brings to you a book that should become the Coach’s “bible” for years to come. It 
is virtually a one-volume library and we predict it will be the book you will use the most during the year. 
Reserve your copy now so that you will have it for immediate study and use this summer. 


BASEBALL 
by DANIEL E. JESSEE, M.A. 
Baseball and Football Coach 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


FOOTBALL 
by W. GLEEN KILLINGER, M.A. 


Director of Athletics, 
West Chester (Pa.) State Teachers College 


Chapter 


_ 


IEA Mn SW DHS 


i?) 


. Fundamentals of Handling the Ball 


. Offensive Line Play 


. Defensive Line Play 


. Coordinating the Defensive Line 
. Team Defense 


. Forward Pass Defense 


. Offensive Football 
. Generalship and Strategy 


BASKETBALL 


by CHARLES “STRETCH” MURPHY, M.A. 


9. 
10. 
1. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


IS. 


A 


Basketball Coach, Bristol, Conn., Boys Club 


Shooting Fundamentals 
Fundamentals in Ball Handling 
Footwork Fundamentals 
Individual Defense 

Team Defense 

Individual and Team Offense 
Basketball Drills 


Chapter 


16. Pitching 

17. Catching 

18. First Base 
19. Second Base 
20. Shortstop 
21. Third Base 
22. Outfield Play 


23. Batting and Bunting 


24. Base Running 


25. Signals and Team Play 


TRACK AND FIELD 
by RAY M. CONGER, M.A. 
Director of Recreational Sports, 
Penn. State College 


26. Personalities 


27. The Fastest Human (Sprints) 

28. Around the Track (Middle Distance Runs) 

29. Around the Track and Over the Hills (Distance Runs) 
30. Let All the Boys Run (Relay Racing) 

31. Over the Hurdles with the Champions 

32. High in the Air (High Jump, Broad Jump, Pole Vault) 
33. People Like to Throw Objects (Shot, Discuss, Javelin) 


The famous “true-false” questions which were used at summer coaching school at Columbia 
University conducted by Dr. Hughes conclude each chapter. 


bout the Illustrations 


Katherine C. Tracy, of the Art Staff of SCHOLASTIC COACH has 
made over 300 individual drawings illustrating the techniques of the 
four sports. These drawings have been based on motion picture and 
action “shots” so they are accurate in every detail. There are also 
over 80 charts and diagrams of plays. 


Attention: Summer Coaching Schools 


This book is being rushed through the press so it will be ready for 
most summer school courses. We suggest that you reserve an exami- 


nation now. Be sure and give your summer address. 
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RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW 


, A. S. Barnes & Company 
167 West 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y 
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K ) Check here if you wish an examination 
copy with a view to adoption for class use. 


Be sure and give your Summer Address 


































1. Senior members of the Yonkers Canoe Club poise for the start; the single-bladed paddle technique. 






Canoe Racing for High School Boys 


with the problem of providing 

activities for boys who desire 
participation in a strenuous sport but 
one which does not involve physical 
combat. These boys may lack abil- 
ity as runners and in activities re- 
quiring highly coordinated use of the 
legs. They make up a considerable 
proportion of our pupil enrollment. 
Often there are minor physical handi- 
caps present in this group such as 
growth inequalities, fallen arches, or 
excessive fat, which have given them 
a sense of inferiority in games which 
involve speed of foot, skill in dodg- 
ing, balance of the body while off 
the ground, and ability to make fast 
starts, sudden stops, and quick 
changes in direction. Boys in this 
group are no less courageous than 
those who play football, basketball, 
ice hockey, and many other games 
which involve bodily contact. They 
desire a vigorous sport which entails 
competition yet is social in its na- 


Pi wits tn pros we are faced 


By 
HAROLD BRUNS 


and 
RICHARD F. HAYES 


Department of Physical Education 
Yonkers, New York, Public Schools 


ture if such an anomaly is possible— 
and we believe it is. 

Closely associated with this prob- 
lem is one concerning which there 
has been considerable disagreement in 
our own profession, namely, shall we 
deprive our pupils of an opportunity 
for participation in activities which 
our physical education personnel are 
insufficient in number to handle or 
inadequately trained to provide? This 
department has always taken the 
position that the activity drives and 
interests of pupils, even though they 
wander far from the traditional paths 
of the school physical education pro- 


gram, should be met if there are 
agencies meeting the standards of our 
educational program which are will 
ing to provide the leadership and in- 
struction necessary to carry on a 
wider field of activities, guided and 
supervised by educational authori- 
ties. For years we have talked about 
educating the whole child, yet we 
realize that only about 12 per cent 
of the child’s total time is spent in 
school. How much longer can so 
ciety disregard the long summer vaca- 
tions, the long hours after school, the 
holidays and weekends? Many will 
say this is no concern of the public 
school, yet daily we read criticisms 
of our educational system implying 
that the schools have failed because 
some very small per cent of our girls 
and boys get into court as a result 
of their activities during their leisure 
hours. 

Considerable expansion of present 
facilities and personnel are admit- 
tedly necessary if this larger program 
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is to be provided. In the interim can 
not the schools make use legitimately 
of existing agencies so that our pres- 
ent physical education program can 
become more diversified, and also use 
the unusual talents of many ardent 
enthusiasts who have specialized in 
some of the less frequented areas of 
sport? These specialists, having made 
life hobbies of an activity, are emi- 
nently better qualified to give tech- 
nical instruction in their subject 
than our teachers, who have prepared 
themselves for organization and ad- 
ministration of the general program, 
can hope to be. 

For the most part the types of 
activities which appeal to the above 
mentioned pupils are commonly pro- 
vided only in private schools or 
camps, and many of them involve the 
use of expensive equipment which 
the public schools are not able to 
furnish. Such activities as golf, 
horseback riding, archery, skiing, 
tennis, shooting, and many water 
sports are prohibitive from the stand- 
point of cost as public school activi- 
ties and for the average public school 
pupil. Yet these sports are the ones 
most commonly engaged in by adults 


Il. The start, double-bladed paddle style. 
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upon completion of their school ex- 
periences. 

Our attitude is not the one taken 
by many educators who believe that 
the content of the physical educa- 
tion program should cover the field 
of recreative pursuits engaged in by 
adults. Organic development and so- 
cial efficiency are objectives so gen- 
erally accepted as to make their ex- 
pression seem trite, yet of equal im- 
portance and hardly possible of se- 
paration in actual practice are the 
development of proper interests, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations concerning 
vigorous participation on the part of 
children at the various age levels. 

It is not imperative with such a 
philosophy to provide actual acti- 
vities which will carry over into adult 
life, but we must provide at every 
age level types of activities which 
will correspond to those carried on 
by adults and of such diversity that 
we may meet the interests of the bulk 
of our pupils. A boy who spends 
hours daily roller skating, bicycle rid- 
ing, playing stick ball, or “Johnny 
Ride the Pony” is not likely to be 
interested in those activities as regu- 
lar pursuits when he reaches the age 
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of thirty. But what of it—he will 
have developed an interest in and 
need for activity that will drive him 
on to participation in sports suited to 
adults. 

One of the most colorful sports 
in schools and colleges today is row- 
ing, yet it is enjoyed by only a few, 
as the lack of water or the lack of 
funds are both insurmountable ob- 
stacles to many schools. This is un- 
fortunate, for the sport is truly ama- 
teur in every sense of the word, en- 
riched with the finest traditions, and 
it has ever been steeped in the high- 
est ideals of sportsmanship. 

However, there is a water sport 
equally colorful and fascinating with- 
in the reach of any school hav- 
ing access to a half mile stretch of 
smooth water. The sport of canoe- 
ing, in its crew racing form, was suc- 
cessfully inaugurated last year in the 
five senior high schools of Yonkers, 
New York, and its inception created 
favorable comment in other com- 
munities. The Physical Education 
Department cooperated with the 
Yonkers Canoe Club in a plan where- 
by without expense to the school or 
the student the schools could bene- 
fit from this program. 


(Continued on Page 395) 















































Constitution and By-Laws 


American Association For Health 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
(Adopted April 2Z, 1938) 


Preamble 

During the most formative period of their lives children in 
America spend a large part of their time in schools and other 
educational institutions. Various provisions affecting the develop- 
ment of children have, from time to time, become a part of the 
programs of these institutions. Such provisions include: health 
education, physical education, and recreation, for both children 
and teachers. To bring about a greater unity of purpose and 
correlation of effort among those engaged in the various aspects 
of this broad program, the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION: A 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCI- 
ATION is hereby formed and the following Constitution and 
By-Laws are adopted. 


CONSTITUTION 


Article |. Name 
Section 1—The organization shall be called the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation—A De- 
partment of the National Education Association. 


Article 11. Aims 
Section 1—The aims of the Association relate to health and 
physical education and are: 
a) To awaken and promote a wide and intelligent interest. 
b) To acquire and disseminate accurate information. 
c) To provide such means of promotion as will secure an 
adequate program. 


Article Il. Professional Groups 
Section 1—The Association shall include professional groups 
organized by Districts, States, Nations, and Provinces upon the 
basis of geographical location, Sections and Affiliated Organiza- 
tions as hereinafter provided. 


Article IV. Divisions 
Section 1—The Association shall include three Divisions as 
follows: Health Education; Physical Education; and Recreation. 


Article V. Membership 
Section 1—The Association shall consist of members and pa- 
trons as hereinafter provided. 


Article VI. Government 
Section 1.—The business of the Association shall be conducted 
by a Legislative Council, a Governing Board, and an Executive 
Committee, each constituted as hereinafter provided. 


Article VII. Honor Awards 
Section 1—Honor Awards may be given for meritorious ser- 
vice as provided in the By-Laws. 


Article VIII. Publications 
Section 1—The official publication shall be called the Jour- 
NAL OF HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epucation, published and dis- 
tributed as hereinafter provided. 
Section 2.—The Association shall publish and distribute a Re- 
search Quarterly and such other materials as may be authorized 
by the Legislative Council and as hereinafter provided. 


Article 1X. Amendments 

Section 1—This Constitution may be amended at any meeting 
of the Legislative Council or by mail vote as hereinafter provided. 
An affirmative vote equivalent to two-thirds of the total mem- 
bership of the Legislative Council shall be necessary for amend- 
ment. No mail vote shall be valid beyond thirty days after offi- 
cial notification. Amendments shall be published in the next issue 
of the JourRNAL. 





BY-LAWS 
Article 1. Membership 

Section 1—Membership in the Association shall be designa 
as active, professional, life, student, honorary, and Patron, 

Section 2.—Active members shall consist of all persons 
fessionally engaged in one or more of the various aspec 
health education, physical education, and recreation. 

Section 3.—Professional and life members shall be the same 9s 
active members except as defined in section 9 of this article. 

Section 4.--Student members shall include: students attendin 
professional and teacher-training institutions preparing for healt 
education, physical education, or recreation, and _ persons who 
have completed such training but who are not actively engaged 
in professional work. 

Section 5—Honorary members shall be persons elected to mem. 
bership in the Association upon a basis of outstanding and mer. 
torious service in health education, physical education, or recrea- 
tion, or closely related fields. Candidates for honorary member. 
ship shall be nominated by a member of the Legislative Coyng 
at its regular annual meeting and for election must receive the 
affirmative vote of three-fourths of that body, secured through 
mail vote. Honorary members shall receive all official publica. 
tions of the Association without charge. 

Section 6.—Any person or organization may become a patron 
upon payment of $100.00 or more to the Association. Patrons 
shall receive all official publications without additional charge. 

Section 7.—Active, professional, life, and student members shall 
be approved by the Executive Secretary-Treasurer acting upon the 
formal application of the candidate. 

Section 8.—Only active, professional, life members, and patrons 
shall have the right to hold office or to vote in the election of 
members for the Legislative Council as hereinafter provided, 

Section 9.—The annual dues for active members shall be $2.0; 
professional members $5.00; and student members $1.50. The 
annual dues shall begin with the month and year designated by 
the candidate. The life membership may be obtained upon pay- 
ment of a single fee of $80.00, or $10.00 per year for ten con- 
secutive years. Active and student members shall receive the 
official JouRNAL. Professional members, life members, and patrons 
shall receive all official publications of the Association. The 
publications of the Association shall be sent only to members 
whose dues have been paid. 

Section 10.—Libraries and reading clubs may secure all official 
publications of the Association through the payment of $5.00 an- 
nually. 

Section 11—Any person who fails to pay dues for one-half 
year, shall be automatically removed from the membership of 
the Association, but may be restored to full membership upon 
payment of the dues for the current year. During the period of 
suspension persons shall forfeit all rights and privileges of mem- 
bership in the Association. 


pro. 
ts of 


Article Il. Legislative Council 

Section 1.—The Legislative Council shall consist of the Govern- 
ing Board, one representative from each section and affiliated or- 
ganization as hereinafter provided, and one representative from 
each state, nation, or province association having twenty-five 
active, professional, and life members in the National Association; 
two representatives from each state, nation, or province associa- 
tion having one hundred active, professional, and life members 
in the National Association; three representatives from each state, 
nation, or province association having three hundred active, pro- 
fessional and life members in the National Association; four rep- 
resentatives from each state, nation, or province association having 
five hundred or more active, professional and life members in 
the National Association, and one additional representative for 
each additional two hundred and fifty members as provided in sec- 
tion 2 of this article. State, nation, or province associations with less 
than twenty-five active, professional, and life members may peti- 
tion the Executive Secretary-Treasurer for representation on the 
Legislative Council. The representatives (men or women) shall 
have equal rights. Each representative shall have one vote. 

Section 2—Members of the Legislative Council, except the 
Governing Board and representatives from sections and affiliated 
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rganizations, shall be elected by their state, nation, or province 
cseociations according to state, nation, or province constitution 
and as provided in Article VII, Sections 5 and 6, of these By- 


Laws. Such members shall hold office until their successors are 


ted. eee , 
gl 3.—It shall be the duty of the Legislative Council to 


pass on all legislation necessary for the conduct of the Association, 
to effect all changes in the Constitution and By-Laws, to elect 
all officers, and to select the convention city. Legislation may be 
initiated within the Legislative Council, the Governing Board, 
the Executive Committee, or by other members of the Association, 
providing in the latter case that fifty members in good standing 
petition the Legislative Council in writing at a regular meeting. 

Section 4.—The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall keep a 
record of the proceedings of the Legislative Council and shall 
make a report at each meeting and at the National Convention. 
He shall notify each state, nation, or province association at 
least thirty days before its annual meeting of the number of per- 
sons in that state, nation, or province association who are mem- 
bers of the National Association. This information is to be used 
by the state, nation, or province association for determining the 
number of representatives to the Legislative Council as provided 
in Section 1 of this Article and in Article VII, Sections 5 and 6. 

Section 5—An annual meeting of the Legislative Council shall be 
held at the time and place of the National Convention. Special 
meetings may be called by the President or by the written request 
of a majority of the Legislative Council. The Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer shall notify all members of the Legislative Council 
at least thirty days prior to the proposed meeting. 

Section 6.—Thirty or more members of the Legislative Council, 
present in person or by proxy, shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business as provided in Section 3 of this Article. 

Section 7—-Members of the Legislative Council may vote by 
proxy providing the proxy is a member of the National Associa- 
tion. A proxy may cast votes for any representatives of affiliated 
organizations or sections, and for such state or district associa- 
tion representatives in his district who so authorize him in writ- 
ing. Such authorization shall be presented to the Executive Sec- 
retary-Treasurer before the meeting convenes. 

This written proxy is not transferable; it must name the speci- 
fic person or persons authorized to cast the vote; and it must 
be signed by the member for whom the proxy is designated. 
Each member shall designate his own proxy and not more than 
two alternates, listing them in order of preference. If a proxy 
is issued to more than one person, it thereby becomes automati- 
cally cancelled. 

Section 8—-Members may attend all Legislative Council meet- 
ings without vote. By request of a Council member and upon 
unanimous consent of the Legislative Council, a visitor may be 
allowed to address briefly the members of the Council. 


Article II]. Governing Board 

Section 1.—The Governing Board shall consist of the President, 
the President-Elect, the Vice-Presidents, the immediate Past-Presi- 
dent, the President of each of the several districts, and three 
members-at-large. The members-at-large shall serve for three 
years, one being elected each year. It shall also include, as a non- 
voting member, the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. The Govern- 
ing Board members may be represented by proxy as provided in 
Article II, Section 7. 

Section 2—It shall be the duty of the Governing Board to 
suggest policies and legislation through the Legislative Council or 
to put into effect the rules and regulations passed by that body. 


Article IV. Executive Committee 


Section 1—The Executive Committee shall consist of the Presi- 
dent, the President-Elect, the Vice-Presidents, the immediate 
Past-President, and the Executive Secretary-Treasurer, all of 
whom shall be voting members. 

Section 2.—It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee 
to carry out the instructions of the Governing Board, and to 
take official action in emergency situations between meetings of 
the Board. 
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Article V. Officers 

Section 1.—The officers shall consist of the President, the Presi- 
dent-Elect, the Vice-Presidents, the immediate Past-President, 
and the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section 2.—The President-Elect shall be elected annually by the 
Legislative Council at the time of the regular annual meeting. 
The President-Elect shall automatically succeed to the office of 
the President at the conclusion of the next annual meeting. 

Section 3—The President shall act as chairman of the Legis- 
lative Council, Governing Board, Executive Committee, and Con- 
vention Committee of the National Convention as hereinbefore 
and hereinafter provided. He shall appoint all committees with 
exception of such standing committees as are authorized by the 
Legislative Council. 

Section 4.—The President-Elect shall act for the President in his 
absence, and in case of death or resignation of the President, the 
President-Elect shall succeed him for the unexpired term. 

Section 5—The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall be ap- 
pointed by and shall hold office subject to the vote of the Legis- 
lative Council which shall determine the duties and remuneration 
of this office. He shall be bonded for the sum of $50,000, the 
annual premium to be paid by the Association. 

Section 6—The President shall appoint annually a Certified 
Public Accountant who shall audit the books and accounts of 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. The report of said Account- 
ant shall be presented to the Legislative Council at the time of 
its regular annual meeting. 


Article VI. Election of Officers 


Section 1.—There shall be a Nominating Committee, consisting 
of a chairman, to be appointed by the President, and one repre- 
sentative from each district of the National Association, appointed 
by the President of that district. These appointments shall be 
made not later than October 15. The Chairman of the Nomina- 
ting Committee shall publish the names of his committee in the 
December issue of the JouRNAL OF HEALTH AND PHysICAL Epuca- 
TION. The membership at large may suggest nominations to the 
Chairman of the Nominating Committee. 

The Chairman of the Nominating Committee shall write to 
each member of the Legislative Council on or before December 
15, giving a list of the Committee members and inviting sugges- 
tions for nominations to be sent to the Chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee or to the district representatives of the Nomi- 
nating Committee. 

The Nominating Committee shall meet prior to the Council 
meeting at which officers are to be elected, giving due considera- 
tion to all persons suggested for nomination. 

If any member of the Nominating Committee cannot attend 
the annual meeting, the President shall appoint a substitute to 
attend, to insure full representation from all districts. 

No restriction shall be placed on the Nominating Committee 
as to who the nominees shall be. The Committee shall first 
submit a slate of at least three names for the office of President- 
Elect. A clear majority of the vote shall be indicated for one 
person, otherwise the two persons with the highest number of 
votes shall again be voted upon. Following the election of the 
President-Elect, the Nominating Committee shall bring in a 
slate of three names for the member-at-large of the Governing 
Board to be elected that year. 

Section 2.—Vice-Presidents (Vice-President for Health Educa- 
tion, Vice-President for Physical Education, and Vice-President 
for Recreation) are to be elected by Chairmen and Secretaries 
of the Sections and of Affiliated Organizations within the respec- 
tive Divisions, subject to confirmation by the Legislative Council. 
Division Vice-Presidents are to be elected for a term of one year 
each. 


Article VII. District, State, Nation, and 
Province Associations 
Section 1—There shall be the following Districts: Eastern, 
Southern, Mid-West, Central, Northwest, and Southwest. It shall 
be the duty of the Legislative Council to assign the different 
states to their respective districts. 





Section 2.—The provinces of Canada shall be considered upon 
the same basis as states as hereinafter provided. 

Section 3.— Each district is entitled to one page in each issue 
of the Journat for news items and announcements pertaining to 
that district. 

Section 4.—Each district, state, nation, or province may form 
its own association, make its own constitution, elect its own 
officers, and manage its own affairs provided the National Con- 
stitution and By-Laws be not violated. 


Section 5—To be eligible for affiliation with the National Asso- 
ciation, each district, state, nation, or province association must 
hold at least one meeting each year, reporting same to the Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer of the National Association within 
thirty days after date of meeting. Each district shall submit a 
copy of its annual financial statement at this time. Each state, 
nation, or province association must have at least twenty-five 
members of the National Association to be affiliated with that 
body, as hereinafter provided, unless it is admitted upon petition 
in accordance with Article II, Section 1, of these By-Laws. 

Section 6—To become affiliated with the National Association, 
a state, nation, or province association shall petition the Legisla- 
tive Council through the Executive Secretary-Treasurer at least 
thirty days prior to the annual meeting of the Council. The 
petition shall include a copy of the state, nation, or province 
constitution, a list of the officers of the association, a copy of 
the minutes of the last regular meeting, a list of its members who 
are members of the National Association, and the names of the 
representative or representatives proposed for the Legislative 
Council. 


Section 7.—The Legislative Council may accept or expel any 
district, state, nation, or province association by two-thirds ma- 
jority mail vote of the entire membership of the Council. No 
vote shall be valid beyond thirty days after date of official noti- 
fication. A district, state, nation, or province association may be 
expelled for violation of the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. 


Article VIII. Organizations and Sections 


Section 1—The term “organization” refers to the type of offi- 
cial service rendered by that body. The term “section” refers to 
major interests of persons who constitute that group. 

Section 2—The following affiliated organizations are included 
in the National Association: American Academy of Physical Edu- 
cation, College Physical Education Association, National Associa- 
tion of Directors of Physical Education for College Women, 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, Phi Delta Pi, Society of 
State Directors of Health and Physical Education, Women’s Di- 
vision of the N.A.A.F., Y.M.G.A. Physical Directors’ Society of 
North America, and Y.W.C.A. Health Education Director’s Society. 


Section 3.—The following Sections are included in the National 
Association: Administrative Directors, Camping, College Men’s 
Physical Education, Dance, Health Education Teacher Training, 
Health Instruction, Men’s Athletics, Mental Health, Nutrition, Pri- 
vate Schools, Public Schools, Recreation, Research, Safety, School 
Nurses, School Physicians, Teacher Training, Tests and Measure- 
ments, Therapeutics, and Women’s Athletics. 

Note:The allocation of affiliated organizations and sections 
under the three divisions is to be determined by the Legislative 
Council at its next meetings. 

Section 4.—Each organization or section shall have the right 
to fix the qualifications of its members. 

Section 5—To be eligible for continuance of affiliation with the 
National Association, each section must present or sponsor a pro- 
gram in connection with the National Convention. Each affiliated 
organization may present or sponsor a program in connection with 
the National Convention, and must in addition, have a minimum 
of twenty-five members who are members of the National Asso- 
ciation. Members of the National Association may attend the 
programs and discussions of any section. The section shall hold 
an annual meeting at the annual convention for the purpose of 
electing officers and conducting such other business as it may 
deem necessary. 








Section 6—To become affiliated with the National Association 
an organization or section shall petition the Legislative Council 
through the Executive Secretary-Treasurer at least thirty days 
prior to the annual meeting of the Council. The petition shall 
include the title, purpose, and officers of the organization or sec. 
tion, a copy of the minutes of its last regular meeting, a jist of 
its members who are members of the National Association, and 
the name of the representative proposed for the Legislative Coun- 
cil as provided in Section 8 of this article. The Executive Sec- 
retary-Treasurer shall send a copy of the petition to each mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council at least ten day before the date 
of said meeting. 

Section 7.—The Legislative Council may accept or expel any 
organization or section at a regularly authorized meeting by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present. An organization or 
section may be expelled for violation of the Constitution and By. 
Laws of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 

Section 8.—Each organization or section shall elect one repre. 
sentative to the Legislative Council at the time of its regular 
annual meeting. The representative must be a member of the 
National Association. An affiliated organization shall be eligible 
for representation only if this organization has twenty-five mem- 
bers in the National Association. Officers and representatives of 
the sections shall be elected only by those persons present who 
are members of the National Association. 


Article 1X. Conventions 


Section 1—A National Convention shall be held annually. 

Section 2——The National Convention, except for the selection 
of the convention city, shall be conducted by a Convention Com- 
mittee composed of the Executive Committee of the National 
Association, the Executive Committee of the District, and one 
member of the National Association from the convention city, that 
person to be selected by the Executive Committee of the National 
Association. The President of the National Association shall 
serve as chairman of the Convention Committee. 


Section 3.—The convention city shall be selected at least two 
vears in advance by vote of the Legislative Council, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, and endorsed by the 
Executive Committee of the District in which the meeting is to 
be held. This list must be accompanied by a written invitation 
from the accredited representative of the public schools of each 
of the cities proposed. The convention city shall be assigned to 
each of the several districts from time to time as financial and 
other conditions warrant. 

Section 4.—A District Convention shall be considered as a part 
of the National Convention when the National Association con- 
venes in a city located within the boundaries of that district. 

Section 5—The National Association and the District Associa- 
tion shall share equally in whatever net receipts or deficits are ac- 
quired by the National Convention providing Section 2 of this 
article be not violated. 

Section 6—Members of the National Education Association 
may attend all National Conventions of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation upon pay- 
ment of the Convention fee. Such persons may not participate 
in the affairs of nor hold office in the Association unless they be 
members of the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 


Article X. Publications 


Seciion 1.—The official magazine shall be called the JOURNAL 
or HEALTH AND Puysicat Epucation. It shall be published by 
the National Association monthly, except in July and August, and 
be sent without charge to all members and patrons. 

Section 2.—The National Association shall publish a Research 
Quarterly in March, May, October, and December of each year 
and such other materials as may be authorized by the Legisla- 
tive Council. The Research Quarterly and other materials pro- 
vided for in this Section shall be sent to professional, life, and 
honorary members and patrons without additional charge. 
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Article XI. Honor Awards 
Section 1.—The National Association may honor individuals 
for meritorious service in Health Education, Physical Education, 
Recreation, or in allied fields of science and education by elect- 
ing such persons as “Fellow of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation” or by conferring 
such other awards as may be approved by the Legislative Council. 


Article XII. Investment of Surplus Funds 
Section 1.—The Legislative Council shall decide at its regular 
annual meeting the amount of money required to conduct the 
business of the Association for the following year. 
Section 2-—The Governing Board shall invest such sums as 
the Legislative Council may direct as part of a Permanent Fund. 


Article XIII. Rules of Order 
Section 1.—Questions of procedure shall be decided according 
to Robert’s “Rules of Order.” 


Article XIV. Amendments 
Section 1—These By-Laws may be changed at any meeting of 
the Legislative Council or by mail vote. An affirmative vote 
equivalent to two-thirds of the total membership of the Legisla- 
tive Council shall be necessary for change. No mail vote shall 
be valid beyond thirty days after official notification. Amend- 
ments shall be published in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 
Respectfully Submitted, 
C. L. Brownell, Chairman Constitution Committee 
John F. Bovard Helen Hazelton Walter L. Scott 
Germaine Guiot Jack J. Hinman, Jr. Clair E. Turner 
Anna Hiss 
(e.x—Reprints of this Constitution may be obtained from 
the Association Office, 311 Maynard Street, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. Single copies will be sent free; quantity orders, five cents 
apiece. ) 





In Memoriam 
R. Tait McKenzie 


The hands of Dr. Robert Tait McKenzie, which 
have carved statues of heroes and athletes that stand in 
many parts of the world, were stilled on April 28 by 
death. 

The passing of Tait McKenzie, as he was familiarly 
known to his colleagues, will leave a tremendous void 
in the ranks of physical education. For more than thirty 
years, he has been one of the giants in our profession. 

Although widely known as a physician, writer, lecturer, 
and instructor, Dr. McKenzie achieved his greatest dis- 
tinction as a sculptor. His particular ability was to pre- 
sent in sculpture men and women in action, and his 
statues of athletes are known around the world. When 
he was teaching anatomy, he needed a model to show to 
his class what his lectures were about. Not finding any- 
thing suitable, he started to model his own demonstra- 
tion figure and found that he had exceptional talent in 
this field of art. 

In 1934 an exhibition of his statuary in New York 
created wide attention in the art world. During his 
lifetime he had exhibitions in the French Salon and the 
Royal Academy. 

Dr. McKenzie was born at Almonte, Canada, on 
May 26, 1867, the son of Rev. William Tait McKenzie. 
He was educated at the Ottawa Collegiate Institute, after 
which he went to McGill University, receiving a degree 
of Doctor of Medicine in 1892. A year before that he 
received a diploma from the Harvard Summer School of 
Physical Education and in 1913 obtained a degree of 
Bachelor of Physical Education from the Springfield 
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(Mass.) Y.M.C.A. Training College. McGill conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws upon him in 1921. 
From 1896 to 1904 Dr. McKenzie was a lecturer on 
anatomy and medical director of physical training at 
McGill. In 1893 he was house physician of the Montreal 
General Hospital and in 1895 he became house physi- 
cian to the Governor General of Canada. He lectured 
six years later on artistic anatomy at the Montreal Art 
Association and the Harvard Summer School. 


While at McGill he made a specialty of orthopedic 
surgery and this special training made him an outstand- 
ing authority on orthopedic exercise and enabled him 
to write his book, Exercise in Education and Medicine. 
He was lecturer at the Olympic lecture course in the year 
of the St. Louis Exhibition. 

In 1904 Dr. McKenzie became director of the De- 
partment of Physical Education at the University of 
Pennsylvania, a post he held for twenty-six years. 

During the World War he was commissioned tempor- 
ary major in the Royal Army medical corps and in- 
spector of physical training for Lord Kitchener’s armies. 
In 1916 he was medical officer in charge of the Heaton 
Park command depot. His war experiences had their 
reaction later in his art, notably the war memorial in 
the Parliament Building in Ottawa. 

Among the war memorials he designed is that at Edin- 
burgh, presented to Scotland by Americans of Scottish 
extraction, and commemorating the Scottish soldiers in 
the World War, and one at Cambridge College, England. 

Dr. McKenzie’s bronze medallion, “The Joy of Effort,” 
fashioned in commemoration of the Olympic games at 
Stockholm in 1912, brought him a silver medal from the 
King of Sweden. 

Dr. McKenzie was an Honor Award Fellow of the 
American Physical Education Association, a fellow of 
the Philadelphia College of Physicians, and a member 
of the Century, Rittenhouse, University, Franklin Inn, 
and Sketch Clubs. He was president of the American 
Physical Education Association in 1912 and 1913, was a 
past president of the Society of Directors of Physical 
Education in Colleges, and a member of the American 
Medical Association. 

Only recently he designed the seal of the American 
Physical Education Association and the seal of the 
American Academy of Physical Education. He retired 
as active head of the Department of Physical Education 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 1930, but was made 
Professor Emeritus and William Wright Research Profes- 
sor of Physical Education for life. 

R. Tait McKenzie was a great man, but beyond all 
his accomplishments his most endearing charm was his 
friendliness, his kindliness, and his willingness to help 
other people. He was soft-spoken, cultivated, and a 
gentleman of the old school. He had dignity, presence, 
and delightful personality. He was a discerning coun- 
selor, a far-sighted student of the times, and an upward- 
onward-looking engineer of advancement in his field. 


“DEUS ANIMAM REQUIESCAT” 
RANDALL D. WARDEN, 
Chairman of Necrology Committee. 























Dr. Charles J. Prohaska, State Director of Physical Education 
and Health, Connecticut, will teach this summer at Texas Uni- 
versity with Dr. David Brace. 

oe. 

Just had word from George W. Ayars, State Director of 
Physical Education of Delaware, that the Men’s Department 
of the University of Delaware will accept health and physical 
education as one of the fifteen units for college entrance 
requirements. 

+» * 

During my trip through the states of New England, I was 
much impressed with Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connec- 
ticut. A splendid indoor and outdoor layout. Wesleyan has one 
of the finest setups in the country for a college of its enrollment. 
Our good friend Harold Wood is director. Dr. Fauver is head 
of the Student Health Service. It was a pleasure to see this 
beautiful, compact, complete setup for sports and physical edu- 
cation training with practically 100 per cent enrollment. 

ec + 

It has been a pleasure to speak to the seminar class of 
Dr. Staley and Dr. Stafford at the University of Illinois. 

se S| 

It is indeed a real pleasure to see the splendid program that 
Tom Hines is conducting in the Brookline (Massachusetts) Pub- 
lic Schools. This city has been famous for years for its excellent 
program. Tom Hines is completing twenty-five years of service 
and as City Director has developed one of the finest city systems 
in the country. He is doing very effective work with the P.F.I. 

: * * 

Mr. Hart of Brigham Young University has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor of Health and Physical Education of the 
Salt Lake City Public Schools. 

* * * 

Recently I had the pleasure of speaking to the splendid Hart- 
ford County Physical Education Society. They hold regular 
meetings for professional growth. These local physical education 
groups are very important for the upbuilding of our national 
organization and for the development of our profession. 

» 2 Ss 

My recent visit to the Payne Whitney Gymnasium, Yale 
University, was an inspiring one. Someone has called it 
the “Cathedral of Physical Education.” A most beautiful 
building—Gothic architecture. Most complete in regard to 
equipment, but perhaps the finest and most impressive things 
about it were the wonderful paintings, etchings, and sculpture 
illustrating all phases of sport. Robert J. H. Kiphuth, Direc- 
tor, and his staff are doing a splendid job. Mr. Kiphuth has 
just been appointed Curator of Art in Physical Education. 
He is about to take a trip to Europe to collect sports in 
art or art in sports. 

ew 

Dr. C. C. Wilson is doing a splendid job as City Director 
of all the schools of Hartford. 

* * * 

Dr. Shailer Upton Lawton, School of Education, New 
York University, was honored at a luncheon on May 21 by 
his students and associates. He was presented with a scroll 
signed by his many friends and students. Dr. Lawton is one 
of our great leaders and teachers. 

:* * @ 

Certainly one of the outstanding leaders in physical education 
is Dr. Delphine Hanna, now at Castile, New York. She founded 
the Department of Physical Education for Women at Oberlin 
College. I am grateful to Dr. Moulton for the following most 


interesting information. 
In 1886 Dr. Hanna gave anthropometric examinations to 125 
women. In 1893 she developed an anthropometric chart or table 
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based on measurements of 1,600 college women, which was Widely 
used in the early ’90’s. Robert A. Millikan, of the California Insti. 
tute of Technology, worked out a large share of the mathematicaj 
calculations involved. Later these charts were widely used. 

Fourteen or fifteen men students formed a class in February 
1886 and asked Dr. Hanna to teach them. In this class were 
Luther H. Gulick, Thomas D. Wood, and Fred Eugene Leonard 
Gulick and Wood laid out the first tennis courts in Oberlin under 
Dr. Hanna’s direction. 

i e& 

Strong Hinman has been appointed Director of Health 
and Physical Education in the public schools of Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

a 

I received from F. R. Rogers a very interesting report entitled 
An Admirable New England High School Physical Education Pro. 
gram, published by the Pleiades Company, Newton, Mass. This js 
a very helpful publication and covers several topics, among them 
“Conservation of Physical Powers” and “Physical Education Pro- 
grams and Methods.” 

> & »& 

Congratulations must go to New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin on their splendid state 
association newsletters. They are all very fine and strong 


publications. 
* * * 


Dr. Nelson S. Walke of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is going to Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Still- 


water. 
* * * 


One of the most interesting events at the splendid national 
meeting of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation at Atlanta was the showng of the 
motion pictures of the health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion activities of the schools of St. Charles Parish, Louisiana. 
This was made possible through Superintendent John Martin 
of Hahnville, Louisiana, who sent four teachers to our con- 
vention. They presented the motion pictures on the develop- 
ment of health and physical education in his parish schools. 


* * * 


Margaret C. Brown, Panzer College of Physical Education and 
Hygiene, New Jersey, has been a leader in our field for many 
years and has rendered many services. “The Brown Rating Pro- 
file for Student Teachers and Teachers of Physical Education,” 
printed by Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Michigan, is very help- 
ful and practical. 

: * % 


Herschell Emery and his excellent staff at Oklahoma City 
have worked out a fine, graded course of study. Mr. Emery 
is doing a very fine job in the elementary schools. Oklahoma 
City will rank well for a well balanced, rounded program. 


* * * 


Bill Streit will teach again this summer at Iowa University. 
Howard Danford will be with Dr. Oberteuffer at the Ohio State 
University. 

*x* * * 

Have you seen that splended little book entitled “Century 
of Book Publishing,” by John Barnes Pratt? He gives a his- 
torical and personal story of one hundred years of A. S. 
Barnes and Company. Very interesting. 


* * * 


The Joint Meeting of City Administrators and State Directors 


of Physical and Health Education at Atlanta was a huge success. 


There was a real discussion on the three live topics of (1) “Place 
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and Provision for Interscholastic Athletics in the School Program,” 
(2) “Problems in Teacher Training,” (3) “Problems Facing the 
City and State Administrators—How Best to Solve Them.” 

i * * * 


The Mid-West District will hcld its meeting in 1939 at 
Indianapolis. Indianapolis City Director, Emil Rath, and 
State Director, Frank S. Stafford, promise a very fine con- 
vention next year. 

* * ok 

A very fine book with a very fine title has just come off the 
press. It is Teaching for Health by Marguerite M. Hussey—New 
York University Book Store, $2.75. 

* &£ «& 

Guy S. Lowman is completing twenty-one years at Wiscon- 
sin. He has been in the field thirty-three years. It was a 
pleasure to see hm get one of the national honor awards 
this year at Chicago. 

- & «+ 

Special mention must go to George B. Affleck, Springfield Col- 
lege, for his long, faithful service to our profession. He is dearly 
loved and respected by all. One of the faithul, hard workers. 

: + 


Solon B. Sudduth, Henderson State Teachers College, and 
his committee are to be congratulated on the Arkansas Certi- 
fication Standards. 

« * * 

Just received an announcement from Mills College telling of 
the summer session for both men and women, June 26-August 26. 
Mills College presents a very strong, well balanced program in the 
arts and cultures of physical education. Some of the subjects 
covered are arts, international relationship, dance, sports, child 
development. 

+ 2 

Many of our state athletic associations publish regular 
printed bulletins, It’s been a pleasure to receive and read 
the valuable contents contained in the bulletins of the Michi- 
gan and Ohio High School Athletic Associations. Secretary 
Forsythe of Michigan and Commissioner Townsend of Ohio 
are to be congratulated. 

* x x 

Mr. R. J. Francis is assistant professor at Wisconsin with Guy 
Lowman. He was formerly connected with Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College and is getting his doctorate at Ohio State 
University. 

* * x 

Joe Halli, State Director of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, and Dr. E. Benton Salt of the University of Florida are 
giving splendid leadership in that state in the development of 
a statewide program of health and physical education. 

* * & 


Do you know that there are ten million bowlers in this coun- 
try? If my memory serves me right, this is greater than the 
number of golf players or tennis players. 

: s+ «= 


Every elementary school in Tulsa, Oklahoma, owns 
twenty-five outstanding books in the health and education 
field. In several places throughout the country Boards of 
Education furnish a small, compact library of selected books 
to every school and to every physical education teacher. 

+ * « 


One of the unusual features of the Mid-West District conven- 
tion was the general session at which physical education major 
students had the opportunity to criticize the profession from 
various angles. One of the papers, by Margaret Olsen of the 
University of Illinois, has already been published in the youRNAL, 
and we hope that more of them will appear later. 

<+ * & 


“Educating for Safety” is a publication by the New York 
State Department of Education. This is a reprint from “New 
York State Education,” February, 1938. This bulletin con- 


tains many valuable articles on different phases of safety 
education, 
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Pyra-Seal, recognized the country over 
as the most durable finish for basketball 
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of smarter appearance and sanitary seal to 
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Pyra-Seal treatment changes dangerous dust and 
germ-spreading floors into safe and sanitary ones. 
It seals the pores of the wood—gives floors a brill- 
iant, durable non-slip finish that is easy to keep 
clean... Don’t accept substitutes. Be sure to specify 
Pyra-Seal throughout when you refinish your floors 
this summer. 
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Dodgeball as a Competitive Game 


8 guenenenagen has long been a favorite game on our play- 
grounds, but this year we devised a game so that it might 
be used on a competitive basis. Sides are chosen and one group 
takes its place on a circle. One member of the other side enters 
the circle and, as in individual dodgeball, is thrown at by those 
on the circle until hit. The number of throws is counted and when 
the one in the circle is hit it counts as one “out.” A second and 
a third out are given, the total hits for all three being counted 
together. After three outs, sides are changed and the side having 
the fewest number of throws against it receives one score. At the 
beginning of the next inning the ones who made “outs” in the 
previous inning go to the end of the line so that all have a regular 
turn inside the circle. The game continues for a given number of 
innings or a certain length of time. 
TECKLA M. PETERSEN 
Delaware School 
Evansville, Indiana 


An Experiment in Interschool Competition 


tye different high schools in six different states—states as widely 
separated as California and Massachusetts—have completed a 
contest in Basketball Goal Shooting for ninth-grade girls. This con- 
test was part of the regular classwork in which 80 per cent or 
more of the ninth-grade girls of each school participated. It in- 
volved no travel, it was entirely without spectators, it received 
no publicity in sport sheets, and yet teachers and pupils involved 
feel that it was stimulating, valuable, and interesting. 

The contest originated at Marina Junior High School in San 
Francisco where the Girls’ Physical Education Department has 
been using the tests of Neilson and Cozens, Achievement Scales 
for Physical Education Activities for Boys and Girls in Elemen- 
tary and Junior High Schools, as a basis for grading classwork. 
It was realized that girls everywhere can be classified on an equal 
basis by the method presented in this book, that the directions for 
the tests can be followed by schools all over the country, and that 
scores based on these tests can be compared no matter where the 
contestants are tested. It was decided to try an experiment in 
interschool mass competition using the basketball goal shooting 
test as a basis. The results have been so interesting that it is felt 
that the details of the contest are worth publishing. 

On November 15 a letter was sent to about ten physical educa- 
tion teachers in as many states, whose names had been suggested 
by their state directors. This letter stated the purpose of the 
contest, the method of classification of the participants, and a 
description of the event. Those schools which desired to enter 
were requested to send in the “entry blank” which was enclosed. 

By January 1 entries had been received from five schools, and 
to these the following directions were sent: 

1. Contestants shall all be of the ninth-grade girls enrolled in 
the regular physical education classes. (Those taking rest or lim- 
ited physical education not included.) 

2. Scores must be sent in for at least 80 per cent of the ninth- 
grade girls enrolled in regular physical education classes. 

3. Contestants shall be classified into classes according to the 
classification plan as found in Neilson and Cozens, Achievement 
Scales for Physical Education Activities for Boys and Girls in Ele- 
mentary and Junior High Schools. Full directions are found on 
pages 3-7. We are including an age chart for January, 1938. 

4. Contestants shall have height and weight taken in January, 
1938, for this classification. 

5. The event is Basketball Throw for Goal (Girls). General 
directions are on pages 10 and 11 Neilson-Cozens. Full direc- 
tions for administration of the event are on pages 114 and 115, 

6. The contest shall be run off during the week of January 24 
to 29 inclusive. 

7. All contestants may practice as much as they desire before 
the contest. 








8. We are enclosing a sample record sheet. We ha 
this sheet the most convenient method of recording. 

9. We are enclosing a Final Record Sheet for each N 
Cozens “Class.” Please record each girl’s best record and sc 
best record after her name on the sheet of her Neilson-Coze 
“Class.” These final record sheets are to be returned to us. ™ 

10. Final record sheets for 80 per cent of contestants must be 
in the mail by midnight February 15. 

11. The names and schools of the winner in each class and of 
the winners of the contest will be sent to you as soon as returns 
are tabulated. 

The results of the contest were in the hands of the Marina 
Junior High School Physical Education Department by February 
20th and the winners were soon determined. : 

The schools which participated and the teachers who conducted 
the contest were: 

George Washington High School, Indianapolis; Teachers. 
Elizabeth Hatfield and Mabel Loehr. 

Boise Junior High School, Boise, Idaho; Teacher: Lela May 
Ensign. i 

Buckingham Junior High School, Springfield, Massachusetts: 
Teacher: Bessie Tuttle May. 

Glencoe Junior High School, Glencoe, Minnesota; Teacher: 
Corinne Crogen. 

Luther T. Ward Junior High School, University City, Mis. 
souri; Teacher: Louise Nagel. 

Marina Junior High School, San Francisco, California; Teach- 
ers: Mrs. Mary Jane Cameron, Naomi Russell. 

Nine hundred twenty-four girls participated in the Basketball 
Goal Shooting contest. The winners were: 

1. Betty Orwig, Luther T. Ward Junior High, 124 points. 

2. Phyllis Wakeman, Boise Junior High, 116 points. 

3. Alberta Henke, Boise Junior High, 106 points. 

4. Elsie Balz, George Washington High, 106 points. 

The winners in each school were: 

Phyllis Wakeman, Boise Junior High, 116. 

Marie Watson, Buckingham Junior High, 91. 

Jean McKenzie, Glencoe Junior High, 83. 

Betty Orwig, Luther T. Ward Junior High, 124. 

Merle Bacigalupe, Marina Junior High, 89. 

Elsie Balz, George Washington High, 106. 

At the termination of the contest a questionnaire was sent to 
those teachers whose pupils participated to ascertain the value of 
such competition. The consensus of opinion was very favorable. 
The students were interested, skill in basketball goal shooting im- 
proved, and since the contest was run off during the basketball 
season it did not interfere with the regular physical education 
program. In brief, this type of competition seems to embody those 
aims which the Women’s Division of the National Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation has adopted for girls’ and women’s athletics. 


Naomi RUvussELL 
Physical Education Dept. 
and ELizABETH LANGE 
Mathematics Department 
Marina Junior High School 
San Francisco, California 
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Sports in Light 

N ANY performance or demonstration it is desirable to inter- 

sperse along with the educational and instructional a bit of the 
spectacular. Illuminated drills have been used for this purpose for 
some time. However, the use of luminous paint on sport equip- 
ment offers new possibilities. This paint has been used successfully 
at George Williams College with table tennis, badminton, basket- 
ball, indoor baseball, and boxing. 

Luminous paint can be secured in green, yellow, orange, red, 
blue, and violet from the Central Scientific Company, 1700 Irving 
Park Blvd., Chicago. One pound of the colored powder with 
sixteen ounces of binder (clear lacquer) will cover about ten 
square feet. These paints are long lived if properly applied. They 
will become highly luminous when exposed to a bright light 
(preferably a photo-flood light). They should be exposed to the 
light for five to eight minutes just before the exhibition, and then 
will last from six to ten minutes in the dark. The room should 
be made completely dark for a period of two minutes before the 
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SOFTBALL 
Means: 


1. A two to three times longer-lasting ball 
2. A better feel in gripping the ball 


dry climates 
More life and resiliency to ball 
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. A ball that holds its shape and freshness longer in 


. Greater adhesion between cover and core, because— ass 


. The Kapok is processed to inner side of shell, thus YY 
preventing abrasion and breaking down of fibre. 


SEE YOUR WILSON DEALER or write for catalog of Wilson's 
popular softball gloves, uniforms, balls and other equipment 





SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. @¢ Chicago, New York and other leading cities 





performance to allow spectators to adjust to the darkness. 

The best effect is made by painting only the objects to be used 
in play. 

Badminton.—Paint birds and rims of the racquet. 

’ Basketball—Paint basketball and the tips of players’ shoes. 

Boxing.—Paint gloves and a painted mask over the face. 

Baseball.—Paint the ball and the bat. 

Table tennis——Paint the ball and a small rim around the edge 
of the table. 

If one is more interested in various effects rather than the 
actual playing of the game, one can plan various drills in time 
with appropriate music. 

Several routines of this nature have been used at George Wil- 
liams College, and mimeographed plans may be secured from the 
author. 

Harry D. Epcren 
George Williams College 
Chicago 


Mothers’ Gym Class 

OR several years the City Recreational Department in conjunc- 

tion with the schools has had night recreation for adults. This 
year the mothers class had an enrollment of sixty with an attend- 
ance of forty-five to fifty each week. Much good in cooperation 
with the school was seen. A closer relationship is found to exist 
when mothers come to school for exercise and recreation. This 
class can be highly recommended as a P.T.A. activity. Eleven 
members did not miss a single session of the twelve that made 
up the course. 

The sessions were two hours in length. After roll call and 
announcements, a ten- or fifteen-minute period was devoted to 
marching, both correctional and demonstrative as used in drills 
for lodges, etc. A fifteen-minute period of calisthenics, mat work, 
stunts (individual or competitive), cr floor work including dances 
followed. The folk dances were especially popular. After this a 
twenty-minute period was devoted to apparatus work. This in- 
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cluded work on stall bars, chinning bar, rings, slant ladder, hori- 
zontal ladder, buck, balance beam, and ropes. Fifteen minutes of 
such games'as dodgeball, three deep, musical chairs, cat and mouse, 
etc., was followed by an hour of sport. Sports taught were “in- 
door,” volleyball, badminton, t ble tenns, paddle tennis, box 
hockey, shuffleboard, and newcomb. Some elementary clogging was 
given at one of the sessions but was announced a week ahead of 
time so that those not interested could come only for the sport 
hour. One evening the sport period was given over to relays. A 
joint party with the class of a neighboring school for St. Patrick’s 
day was one of the highlights of the year. The last session, a 
party, showed the interest that would start next year’s class with 
a minimum of effort. Eleven different school districts were repre- 
sented. A number already have expressed themselves as eager for 
the next year’s work. 
TECKLA M. PETERSON 
Delaware School 
Evansville, Indiana 


Playday for College Women 

HE fifth annual Playday for College Women in Arkansas was 

held April 16 on the campus of The College of the Ozarks, 
Clarksville, Arkansas. Five colleges were represented and approxi- 
mately seventy-five girls took part in the day’s activities. The 
attendance was considerably reduced because of spring holidays 
and Easter vacations at this time. 

The girls were registered and placed on color squads from 
ten to eleven o’clock. The distribution was arranged so that girls 
from each school were placed on every squad. At eleven o’clock 
the program for the day was officially opened by Dr. Wiley Lin 
Hurie, president of The College of the Ozarks. At 11:15, squads 
organized themselves and elected a captain for the day. Athletic 
skill contests started the actual play at 11:30 and contestants from 
each squad competed in a basketball free-throw contest, a timed 
basketball goal-throwing contest, a volleyball serve test, and a 
softball base-running event. 








Picnic lunch was served to the girls on the hockey field where 
most of the events were run off. During the lunch hour a busi- 
ness meeting was held by the directors present and plans for the 
following year made. ‘ 

Softball and volleyball games opened the afternoon program at 
one o’clock, each squad alternating with the two sports. 

Relays were run off from 2:30 until three o’clock, the follow- 
ing relays being used: skin-the-snake, jump-the-rope, hockey drib- 
bling, over and under, and pass and squat. 

Time was called at three o’clock for all the amateur photogra- 
phers to be given a chance to take snap-shots of the various 
squads. 

The local Women’s Athletic Association held a barn party in 
the gymnasium for all the playday participants. Approximately 
a hundred people joined in the grand march. Mrs. Zilphia Mae 
Horton and Miss Smith led the Virginia Reel and group singing. 
Refreshments were served and a small prize awarded to the Green 
Squad which had accumulated the highest number of points during 
the day’s activities. 

The program ended at 4:30 with each school group singing its 
Alma Mater. 

Playdays are much in favor among the college girls in Arkan- 
sas who have taken part in them and the interest grows each year. 

Mary H. Henry 
The College of the Ozarks 
Clarksville, Arkansas 


Keep Awake, Driver 


AFETY demands that when one is driving a car, ene should 
keep his mind on that and upon that one thing only. How- 
ever, after three or four hours of driving and concentration on 
one thing it does become monotonous, and the driver has been 
known to fall asleep. There are all sorts of “keeping awake” 
games which not only help a person stay awake but make him 
more aware of the roadside as he passes by. 

There is the old familiar alphabet game in which you try to 
find the entire alphabet in order on the road side signs as you 
pass. How you bless the “Quaker State Oil” advertisements for 
that! A harder alphabet game is trying to find words along the 
road starting with each letter of the alphabet in turn. Then if you 
are not tired of the alphabet, there are objects along the highway 
beginning with the letters of the alphabet. Here a quadruped is 
not as difficult to find as a quail or a zephyr, but just try to drive 
up on a xylophone unaware! Most of the letters of the alphabet 
can also be found in the names of the states whose licenses are 
passed on approaching cars. 

If you are intrigued by licenses, there are many interesting 
things which can be done with them. In many parts of the 
country in an hour or so of observation, you can see the licenses 
of thirty or forty states. In a short time you can find all the 
numbers from one to one hundred in passing license plates, as 
well as all the colors of the rainbow. 

The colors of the rainbow can be found in their order of red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet in growing things along the 
highway. They can also be found in things that are not growing. 
And in the last few years the parade of passing cars makes a 
rainbow in itself. 

If you are a real connoisseur of automobiles, perhaps you can 
distinguish all of the different makes, the different models, and 
the year of manufacture. 

Judgment and discrimination can be developed in many ways 
while driving. If your speedometer registers tenths of miles, it 
is great fun to guess the distance between certain points, or from 
where you are to a distant landmark, and then measure that same 
distance. If you are driving at a fairly steady pace, you can tell 
time by the speedometer, and also mileage by your watch. 

Perhaps one of the commonest awakening games is counting 
the number of cars you pass in a certain amount of time or in a 
mile. Next time try to separate the Fords and Chevrolets. 

Try invent-ng your own games and play with yourself. The 
hours pass much more rapidly. 


Edythe Saylor 
ALABAMA COLLEGE 
MonTEVALLO, ALABAMA 
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President—Elizabeth Halsey, Iowa University. 

President-Elect—Willard N. Greim, Denver Public Schools. 

Vice-President—Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. H. Morrison, Northern State Teachers 
College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


COLORADO 
Arlene Peelle 

The Larimer County high school playday for girls was helq 
recently on the campus of State College, Fort Collins. About one 
hundred girls and their sponsors attended this annual affair 
which this year carried a “spring fever” theme. Beside the team 
games of soccer, baseball, bombardment, and relays, the girls 
enjoyed spring activities like marbles, top spinning, jacks, rope 
jumping, and flying kites. 

The annual playday for women of the colleges of Colorado 
and Wyoming was held at State College in Fort Collins May 14, 
Ten colleges were invited to attend this day of activity, which 
is sponsored by the Women’s Athletic Association. 

On May 15 the finals of an all-winter posture contest were 
held. This contest is sponsored by Mrs. George Cranmer of 
Denver, who is giving $25 to the girl in each high school who 
has the best posture. This contest has aroused much interest and 
has brought about a greater desire to improve posture. 

May 12 the girls sports clubs in the Denver High Schools held 
their annual playday at Manual Training High School. The day 
was spent in team games and other sports. In the evening the 
clubs held a get together supper followed by a program. 


IOWA 
Ruth E. Lautenbach 


The women’s gymnasium at Iowa State College, Ames, was 
completely destroyed by fire this spring. Classes in so far as 
possible are being carried on out of doors. Plans are being made 
for a new building for the department. 

Among the Iowans to be elected to offices in the Central Dis- 
trict were: Dr. Monica Wild of Iowa State Teachers College, 
Chairman of the Teacher Training Section, Doris White of the 
same school, secretary of the Rural Section; Loraine Frost of the 
State University of Iowa, Therapeutics Chairman and Janet Cum- 
ming of the University, Chairman of the Dance Section. 

Among the papers read at the Central District meeting by 
Iowans were one on “The Behavior Pattern of Throwing and 
Some Observations Concerning its Course of Development in 
Children,” by Dr. Wild, and one on “The Training of the Rural 
Teacher in Physical Education in Teacher Training Institutions,” 
by Miss White. 


NEBRASKA 
John Roberts 

The Omaha Health Education Society, under the leadership 
of Catherine Carrick, Supervisor of Public School Health and 
Physical Education, successfully sponsored the bringing of Mrs. 
Osa Johnson to the city for three performances of “Jungles Call- 
ing” on April 22nd. The project was a huge financial success. 
The $900 cleared is to be used for professional purposes by the 
club. 

The Dance Club of the University of Omaha presented an 
“Open House” on Wednesday, May 11. The program presented 
both beginners and advanced dancers in technique studies and 
dance compositions. The outstanding compositions were “Staccato 
Legato,” and “Mystic Pool,” which is a dance performed to the 
music of the same title written by John C. Hefti, a student of 
the University of Omaha. This music was played by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra last fall, under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski. 
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Doane College at Crete, Nebraska, under the leadership of 
Louise Kuhl, Director of Physical Education for women, held a 
playday for neighboring high school girls on May 7. 

Invitations were issued to neighboring colleges for a College 
Women’s Sport Day by the University of Nebraska Women’s 
Athletic Association for May 14. A day of sports was planned 
for the visitors with a luncheon at the New Student Union 
Building and a dinner at the W.A.A. cabin about five miles out- 
i incoln. 

— SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ruth Covington 

The Dancers Club of Northern State Teachers College, under 
the direction of Ruth Allen, gave their annual recital May 5. 
All dances were original. The program contained a folk dance, 
two “Rounds,” a “Study in Direction,” “Floor Pattern,” “Theme 
and Variation of Turkey in the Straw,” “Contrast According to 
Note Pattern,” “Manhattan Serenade,” the “Lost Chord” and 
“Prelude.” The highlights were “Theme and Variation of Turkey 
in the Straw,” in humorous vein, and in a more serious vein 
“ *hord.” 
aa W.A.A. banquet of Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege was given May 10. Reports of the Athletic Federation of 
College Women convention held at Ames were given by Mary 
Anne Steig, Elizabeth Mewaldt, and Miss Allen. These speakers 
brought to the organization many suggestions and ideas and 
much enthusiasm for the program for next year. 

Ruth Clemens, of the Fargo, North Dakota, Public Schools 
will have charge of the junior high school physical education 
program for girls in the Aberdeen school system. 

H. V. Gardner of Yankton High School is the new Chairman 
of the Men’s Physical Education Section. J. Quintal of the 
Mitchell Public Schools is Chairman of the Coach’s section. Mrs. 
Florence Englesby of the State Health Department at Pierre is 
Chairman of the Health Section, and Gladys Leonard is Chair- 
man of the Women’s Physical Education Section. 


Mid-West District + 


+ Association News 


President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Vice-President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Secretary-Treasurer—August Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Member-at-Large—Harry L. Samuel, West Virginia University. 
Past President—Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 























ILLINOIS 
Clifford E. Horton 


Interest in community recreation is gaining ground steadily 
throughout the state. Golden, Illinois, a municipality of some 
two hundred persons, recently dedicated its new community center. 
The building includes an auditorium-gymnasium with a seating 
capacity of about three hundred, stage and dressing rooms for 
dramatics, large basement room for banquets, a well equipped 
kitchen, and a small game room. The people in the community 
are planning a summer recreation program on the town park. 
A citizens’ committee is back of the project. 

State Director Seaton called a meeting of the State Curriculum 
Committee at the Illinois State Normal University gymnasium on 
Saturday, April 2. Twenty-three persons attended and took part 
in the discussion of problems presented by Mr. Seaton. J. E. 
Rogers, Director of the National Physical Education Service, 
spoke briefly relative to the integration of the work of the com- 
mittees at the various levels. A newcomer at the meeting was 
Kenneth Flanagan, the new City Director at Peoria. 

Leland P. Lingele, Department of Physical Education at the 
Southern Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale, was 
elected president of the Southern Section at their meeting in 
Carbondale on March 24. State Director Seaton spoke relative 
to the expanding program of physical education throughout the 
state. Mr. Seaton also spoke at the Southwestern Section Meeting 
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at East St. Louis on March 25, and introduced James E. Rogers, 
who addressed the meeting on the subject, “State Organization 
of Physical Education.” 


INDIANA 
Ben W. Miller 

Standing Committee appointments for 1938-39 are as follows: 
Legislative—Marcia Snow, Wabash; Robert Hinshaw, Rushville; 
Chester Hill, Kokomo; Membership—Reuben D. Behlmer, In- 
dianapolis; Marian Linkmeyer, Aurora; Alfred Campbell, Ko- 
komo; Nominating—Paul Williams, Muncie; Leila Hoaglin, Craw- 
fordsville; Catherine Weber, Richmond; Press and Publicity— 
Floyd Eastwood, Lafayette; Marian Dieterick, Hammond; Edwin 
Perkins, Hamlet; Resolutions—Katherine Wrightson, Brazil; Wil- 
lard Kehrt, Madison; Orlo Miller, Oakland City. 

Special Committee appointments are as follows: News letter— 
Viola Mitchell, Hanover; Homer Allen, Lafayette; Juanita Ken- 
nedy, Richmond; Ruth Luther, Huntington; Mary Snyder, South 
Bend; Mark Wakefield, Evansville; Helen VanHorn, East Chi- 
cago; District Activities—Charles B. McCullough, Union City; 
Harold Benedict, Lawrenceburg; Cameron Parks, Garrett; Helen 
West, Gary; Fall Meeting—Katherine Thompson, Indianapolis; 
George Farkas, Indianapolis; Eleanor Richwine, Indianapolis; 
Ernestine Royer, Clinton; Spring Meeting—Maryon Welch, 
Crawfordsville; Rachel Benton, Greencastle; C. O. Linhart, In- 
dianapolis; A. L. Strum, Terre Haute; Mid-West Convention— 
Ruth J. Kelley, Muncie; Charles Dagwell, Indianapolis; Dorothy 
Seiling, Indianapolis; Rudolph Schreiber, Indianapolis; Curric- 
ulum Research—Karl W. Bookwalter, Bloomington, Robert Har- 
mon, Union City; Mabel Loehr, Indianapolis; Fannie Middleton, 
Scottsburg; Dorothy Reed, Culver; Frank Stafford, Indianapolis. 

The first person named for each of the above committees is the 
chairman . 

Mary Fread, Laboratory School, Terre Haute, was elected 
Member-at-Large on the Executive Committee at the Annual 
Spring Meeting of the State Association. 


OHIO 
Sidney R. Boyd 

A survey of spring activities on the campuses of the Ohio 
colleges reveals a great variety of interesting events. Colorful 
May Day ceremonies were staged at Denison, Wilmington, Ohio 
Wesleyan, Wooster, Mt. Union, Ashland, and Muskingum. High 
School Day was observed with sports at Kent State, Heidelberg, 
Ashland, and Miami. Wooster, Mt. Union, and Ohio Wesleyan 
presented students in dance recitals. The annual physical educa- 
tion exhibitions at Kent State and Western Reserve attracted 
many. 

For special features many colleges worked out interesting pro- 
grams. Cincinnati entertained visiting girls in an Intercollegiate 
Playday. The annual Greek Games were staged in the new outdoor 
amphitheatre built especially for that purpose. Miami had their 
annual All-Campus Picnic. Denison participated in a telegraphic 
archery meet with other colleges. The college Barn Dance at Kent 
was a unique affair. Mt. Union held a Campus Health Week with 
healthiest students selected and special chapel programs. Ashland 
entertained an All-County Playday. 


WISCONSIN 
Marie Adams 

The Madison District Promotional Dinner was held Monday 
evening, April 25, at the Capital Hotel. About fifty persons at- 
tended, among them several board members, a principal, a city 
nurse, and several women physical education majors from the 
University besides the teachers of physical education of Madison 
Public Schools and the University. Mrs. Fannie Steve, Health 
Education Director of Madison Public Schools, was in charge of 
the dinner. 

Mr. Whaler, principal of Central High School, Madison, gave 
us some challenging ideas to think about. Mr. Nohr, chairman 
of our Promotion Committee, explained his ideas in setting up 
a philosophy of physical education for our state and the estab- 
lishment of curricula for the various school divisions. Talks on 
Girl Scout and Youth Hostel movements and their relation to 
our work were given by Florence Otto and Mr. Frautschi re- 
spectively. Violette Stewart gave a brief report on the Mid-West 
Convention. 
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President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, New York. 

Past President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Vice-President—Loretta Ryan, New York City. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey. 


DELAWARE 
Leonard A. Vickers 


This year Delaware has had a state-wide program commemor- 
ating the tercentenary of the landing of the Swedes at “The 
Rocks,” near Wilmington. This program has reached every school 
in the state and has had special significance for those interested 
in physical and health education. Practically every pupil in the 
Delaware schools has experienced the pleasure of participating 
in Swedish folk dances. This has led to increased attention for 
rhythmic activities and the dances of many nations. 

Spring has brought an emphasis on play and playdays in many 
schools. These programs have become of increasing moment in 
school life. The pleasure experienced by the participants stamps 
these activities as highlights of the school year in all departments. 

The difficult problem of securing evenly matched track events 
for our schools has been partially solved by securing a special 
class of entries in the Annual Delaware Interscholastic Track 
Meet. This class is open only to state schools with enrollment 
and scholastic eligibility regulations standardized. What do other 
states and schools do in regard to equalizing competition in track 
and other sports? 

The Delaware State Education Association has accepted the 
city of Dover’s invitation to hold its annual meeting there this 
year. Therefore the Delaware Physical and Health Education 
Association will also hold its annual meeting in Dover next fall. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
C. Belle Meyers 

A number of interesting play and sports days have been held 
on the secondary level for both boys and girls. A senior high school 
event for girls was a large and enthusiastic gathering for a play- 
day, which included swimming, badminton, basketball, volleyball, 
and of course refreshments with a social gathering afterward. The 
committee, Miss Heider, Mrs. Trenis, and Ruth Frankhouser are 
to be congratulated upon doing an excellent job. 


MAINE 
C. Harry Edwards 

Under sponsorship of the Physical Education Department of 
the Skowhegan High School, five educational talks were given 
during a period of five months. The subjects were handled by 
specialists in their line and were as follows: ‘Personal Hygiene,” 
Julia Wilson, R. N.; “Skin Deep,” Mrs. Edna Bunker; “Perfect 
36” or “Diet,” Ruth Wise, R. N.; “The Here-after, Planning for 
Life,” Mrs. Pauline Green; and “How the Well Dressed Girl Will 
Look,” Mrs. Lucy Sheive. 

We are still working on the proposition that athletics are a 
part of physical education. No doubt because of the exaggerated 
amount of publicity given athletic prowess, many coaches and 
administrators lose sight of the educational possibilities of well 
controlled athletics. We are hoping that gradually educational 
procedure may be used in school athletics so that the educa- 
tor may lead in this important field even as he is leading in the 
academic field. 

NEW YORK 
Walter A. Cox 


The Newsletter of the Garden City High School is issued to 
acquaint the parents and patrons of the school with important 
facts concerning its educational program; to help bring about 
a more intelligent understanding of its aims and objectives; and 
to encourage a closer cooperation between home and school. The 
February issue was devoted entirely to a discussion of “A Func- 





tioning Program of Athletics for Every Boy and Girl.” This ¢ 
of publicity is excellent. Ype 

Tom Jones and Mary Dunn are doing some interestin 
perimental work in mixed activities for boys and girls at * 
vliet High School. A mixed playday was held this spring. 

A survey of 1,800 schools in New York State, excludin 
York City, shows that 836 schools report that the school 
ing or the grounds, or both, were used for summer recreatio 
activities in 1936; 329 of these schools were in supervisory de. 
tricts, 123 in villages, and 384 in cities. The board of education 
in New York City operated 88 community centers and 388 summer 
playgrounds. 

All elementary schools in Mount Vernon have a gymnasium 
adequate playgrounds, and a trained physical education teacher 


RHODE ISLAND 
Louise H. Kelley 


The Rhode Island Physical Education Association has had two 
very interesting meetings in connection with a series of Pybjic 
Health Lectures sponsored by the Providence Young Men’s Chris. 
tian Association. 

The first was a lecture by Dr. Joel E. Goldthwait, Associate jn 
Orthopedic Surgery, Harvard University School of Medicine. jg 
subject was “Right Use of the Body as a Basis of Health.” The 
second was a talk by Mr. Bachman of the National Red Cross 
on “Water Safety.” Mr. Bachman illustrated his talk with 
motion pictures and demonstrations in the pool. 

Plans are being made for the annual party to be held in May. 


Water. 
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VERMONT 
Richard F, Hayden 


Over a hundred directors gathered at a Health and Physical 
Education Conference in the Senate Chamber, Capital Building, 
Montpelier, on April 16. Alice C. Aldrich, State Supervisor, was in 
charge of the program and had as speakers Edward A. Stiles, 
Department of Education; Dr. C. F. Dalton, Dr. Fred S. Kent, 
and Nellie M..Jones of the Department of Public Health. Others 
taking part were: Marion L. Young, Janice Carkin, Richard F. 
Hayden, Barbara Crowe, Elizabeth MacVey, and Eleanor Cum- 
mings. Dr. Speas of the State Department closed the meeting with 
moving pictures. 

The State Executive Committee recently met in Montpelier to 
make plans for the meeting next fall in Burlington. 

James E. Rogers of the National Recreation Association was 
a welcome visitor in the state during the month of May. Meet- 
ings were held in all the leading cities as well as with several 
important committees. 





Jn Memoriam 
James A. Molloy 


On October 2, 1937, James A. Molloy, Physical Director of 
East Side High Schgol, a charter member and first president of 
the Newark Physical Education Association, passed on from our 
midst. 

t is fitting that we pause for a moment to pay tribute to the 
memory of one whose merit as a teacher and whose character as 
a man are worthy of every honor. 

Mr. Molloy was a graduate of Savage School of Physical 
Education of New York. In his long service in the schools of 
Newark, he left the stamp of his personality and high character 
on every pupil who passed through his classes. 

He will long be remembered for his innate sense of humor 
which was never more apparent than during the early meetings 
of the Newark Physical Education Association. As presiding offi- 
cer, during these difficult times, his cheerful humor cloaked a 
strong grip on affairs of the moment. Never perturbed, always 
cheery and inoffensive, he still made spectators realize that here 
was a man who put his heart and soul into the betterment of the 
Association. 

His passing is a great loss to this Association, to its individual 
members who knew him intimately, and to the Newark school 
system which he served so faithfully and so well. 


Submitted by RANDALL WARDEN, 
Chairman of the Necrology Committee. 
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Charlotte MacEwan 


Jane Fox, director of the Dance Group of Indiana University, 
sends the following calendar of their activities for the year: On 
December 11, a lecture-demonstration was given at Arsenal Tech- 
nical High School before teachers of physical education and high 
school students. Principles demonstrated in composition were 
syncopation, focus, influence of folk-form, theme and variations. 
The program was repeated on December 14 for the Women’s 
Athletic Association meeting. A demonstration of techniques and 
program of dance compositions was presented in Alumni Hall on 
April 20. 

On March 26, Orchesis of the University of Nebraska, under 
the direction of Claudia Moore, presented their spring program 
of dance compositions. The more ambitious dances included “Pic- 
tures from Life’—a suite of six dances, “College Suite,” and 
Labor Symphony.” Miss Moore served on the panel discussing 
“Music in Relation to Dance” at the Nebraska Music Teachers’ 
Association in April. 

The Dance Club of Goucher College presented an informal 
demonstration of modern dance techniques before the Parent 
Teachers Association of the Riderwood School on February 17. 
On April 9, members of the group participated in the Dance 
Symposium in Washington, D.C., sponsored by George Washington 
University Women’s Physical Education Department. The group 
concluded its year’s work with an informal demonstration of tech- 
niques and dances for a college audience on May 3. 

On April 19, the Bennington College Dance Group presented, 
under the direction of Mildred Wile, a demonstration at Colby 
Junior College, New London, New Hampshire. The demonstration 
consisted of techniques, short sketches, and group, solo dances 
and duets composed by the students. 

The Dance Groups of the Boston Y.M.C.A. were hostesses 
on April 27 to dance groups from five schools and colleges of 
Greater Boston in a Dance Symposium. Guest groups included 
the Bouvé-Boston School, Wellesley College, Sargent College, 
Radcliffe College, and Pauline Chellis’ Studio Group. 

The class in dance composition performed the part of the 
chorus in Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris, presented in the outdoor 
theatre on May 5 at Wellesley College by the departments of 
Greek, Art, and Hygiene and Physical Education. Two hundred 
Wellesley College students participated in the annual Tree Day 
Pageant, “The Myth of Osiris,” presented on Severance Hall Green 
on May 21. The dances were choregraphed and taught to the 
participating groups by members of the dance group. 

On April 29, the Mills College dance group gave its spring 
program. 


On Sunday afternoon, May 1, the San Jose State College 
group presented its program at the Museum of Art. For the first 
time a group of men were included in this group, and presented 
parts of their spring concert program presented on May 11. The 
program was under the direction of Marjorie Lucas and Mrs. 
Virginia Jennings. 

The Dance Section meeting of the Southwest District of the 
A.A.H.P.E held in Salt Lake City on April 16 had about sixty 
participating members. The program was developed around 
selected principles of dance movement, and conducted with activ- 
ity rather than discussion. Margaret Jewell of Stanford University 
was chairman, assisted by Lucile Czarnowski of the University of 
California, Mary Jane Hungerford of the University of Southern 
California, and Betty Pease of Whittier College. The Orchesis 
Group of the University of Utah, under the direction of Mrs. 
Myrtle Clancy Knudson, presented their spring program as one 
of the concluding features of the Convention. It was directed, 
costumed and staged by the students themselves. The Utah Or- 
chesis Group has a particularly interesting collection of percussion 
instruments, most of which they have made themselves. 

Temple University, in Philadelphia, is building an increasingly 
extensive program of modern dance. Next year, courses will be 
required for all men as well as women students in the major de- 
partment. Classes for non-major students grow larger each se- 
mester. On March 26 Orchesis sponsored a Dance Symposium. 
Dance composition was led by Bessie Schonberg of Bennington 
School of the Dance and Sarah Lawrence College. Alice Gates of 
Swarthmore College and Ruth Alexander of the University of 
Pennsylvania taught movement techniques. Eva Pletsch of Temple 
University presided. The afternoon’s program consisted of a 
presentation of dance materials by groups from Swarthmore 
College, Temple University and the University of Pennsylvania. 

On April 9, the Wheaton College Dance Group directed by 
Virginia Gallagher appeared in a recital in Boston sponsored by 
the Boston Wheaton Club. Two satires on the Wheaton scene— 
“Mail Hour Rush” (Chick) and “Prom” (Fisher) proved delight- 
ful in their humor and stylization. 





hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 
for professionals, teachers, laymen and children 


june session starts june 13 
midsummer session starts july 11 
fall session starts august 29 


@ 
hanya holm group 
1938-39 concert season now booking 


e@ 215 west 11 street new york wa 9-6530 








Plan your Fall program now. WE have more 
than 1,000 sclo and group dances and short 
and full length Ballets to choose from. There 
are numbers for every purpose and occasion. 
Special Rates for Physical Education Teachers 
Write for Complete Mail Order Catalogue 


Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Special ............ $8.50 
Separately, Each $2.00 








Folk Dances in 3 Volumes 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. IL 20 dances (medium difficulty ) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 














Chalif School of Dance 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Special Summer Course, June 6th to Aug. 26th 


This course is arranged to give you the latest and 
best dances and technique in all the branches of 
the Dance. The term is divided into 12 weekly 
units, which may be taken separately. 


Many physical educators have found this course of 
great value in their work. 


Arrangement for alertness credits may be made. 


Catalogue sent on request 


“Study the Dance with the Masters“ 
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Tests and Measurements 

















H. Harrison Clarke 

The meetings of the National Administration of Tests and 
Measurements Section held in connection with the Atlanta Con- 
vention were very successful. The chairman, Grover W. Mueller 
of Philadelphia, put forth a real effort to arrange an instructive 
and interesting program, and to secure for display purposes a 
large amount of helpful testing material. 

During the convention a meeting of the Executive Board 
was held for the purpose of discussing the future plans of the 
Section. The following individuals were present at the meeting: 
Walter A. Cox, Albany, New York; Ellis H. Champlin, New York 
State Division of Health and Physical Education; H. F. Kilander, 
Panzer College; T. K. Cureton, Springfield College, acting chair- 
man; and H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University, Section 
Secretary. The following motions were passed at this meeting: 

1. That the word “Administration” be included in all refer- 
ences to the Section. 

2. That the term “Executive Board” be applied to the govern- 
ing body of the Section. 

3. That the officers of the Section be ex-officio members of 
the Executive Board. 

4. That the Executive Board constitute the working commit- 
tee of the Section, and that its chairman ask the chairmen of the 
three major divisions of the Association to suggest possible nom- 
inees for the future membership of the Board and to suggest pos- 
sible procedures for bringing about a greater integration of inter- 
ests in health, physical education, and recreation within the 
Section. The Board this year may add members in order to 
secure representation from the three divisions of the Association. 

5. That the Secretary of the Section conduct a mail vote for 
the Chairman of the Executive Board. 

6. That the Chairman of the Executive Board provide for 
carrying on the publication of the Section news column in the 
JourRNAL OF HEALTH AND Puysicat Epucation, and that Mr. 
Clarke continue in this capacity until such time as a change is 
made. 

7. That Professor Cureton report on the meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board at the business meeting of the Section. 

8. It was agreed that the Administration of Tests and Meas- 
urements Section should operate horizontally through the three 
divisions of the Association, serving all of the divisions. 

At the business meeting of the Section, Dr. Ruth Bass of 
the University of Texas was elected chairman for 1938-39, with 
the privilege of appointing the secretary. Dr. Bass subsequently 
appointed H. Harrison Clarke of Syracuse University to con- 
tinue for another year as Secretary of the Section. 

By action of the Executive Board, the following individuals 
are members of the Board for next year: Walter A. Cox, Albany, 
New York; Thomas K. Cureton, Springfield College; Edgar W. 
Everts, Boston University; Ivalclare Howland, Battle Creek Col- 
lege; Catherine Snell, University of Minnesota; Dr. Ruth Bass, 
University of Texas; and H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University. 

A recent article, “It Has Been Done” by Dr. Frederick Rand 
Rogers, is worth reading by all physical educators interested in 
measurement programs. This article describes the physical edu- 
cation program at Melrose High School in Massachusetts as con- 
ducted by the physical director, Leonard W. Clark. It appears 
in the February, 1938, issue of the JourNAL oF HEALTH AND 
PuysIcAL EpucaTion, and reprints may be obtained from Dr. 
Rogers at Boston University at a small cost. 

In certain new studies made at Springfield College, equations 
have been completed that will predict 440-yard swimming with 
a very high degree of accuracy, bringing a multiple coefficient of 
correlation up to .90. This indicates that the factors involved 
in this performance are now established and give the basis for a 
developmental program around these items. 
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Rachel Jane Benton 

1938-39 Publicity Committee—This committee has just been 
announced by the chairman, Bernice W. Taylor, State Teachers 
College, Framingham, Mass.: 

Southern, Caro Lane, Louisiana State University, University 
La.; Midwest, Marjorie H. Bartlett, Shepherd State Teachers Col. 
lege, Shepherdstown, W. Va.; Central, Esther Haveson, North 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn.; Northwestern, Jeanette Brauns, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon; Southwestern, Regina 
Messing, San Benito County High School and Junior College, Hol. 
lister, Cal. 

Representatives of Special N.S.W.A. Committees: Content, 
Selma Broder, 108 Bellvedere Place, Yonkers, N. Y.; Research, 
Elizabeth Rodgers, State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wis. 

Editorial Representative of Rules and Editorial Committee, 
Alice Frymir, 511 West 113th St., New York. 

Special Field Representatives: Teacher Training Schools, Florence 
Somers, Margaret Eaton School, Toronto, Canada; Private 
Schools, Kathryn Snyder, Winsor School, Brookline, Mass.: Col- 
leges, Katherine Geyer, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas: 
Public Schools, Frances Hanaver, Walnut Hills High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Recreation, Anne Hodgkins, Girls Service League, 
New York, N. Y.; Field Worker, Ethel Bowers, National Recrea- 
tion Association, New York, N. Y. 

Editor News Column, Rachel Benton, DePauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind.; Non-Professional Publications Editor, Mary Isabel 
Caldwell, State Teachers College, Bridgewater, Mass.; Newspaper 
Publicity Project, Marguerite Gourville, State Teachers College, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Election—Chairman, Jane Shurmer, State Teachers College, 
Chico, California; Vice-Chairman, Hazel Cubberley, University 
of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Cal.; Secretary, Grace 
M. Stafford, Public Schools, Gary, Indiana; Members-at-large, 
Wilhelmine Meissner, Bayside High Schuol, Long Island, N. Y,, 
and Elizabeth Yeend Meyers, New York University, New York, 
N. Y.; Advisory Members, Laurentine Collins, Public Schools, 
Detroit, Mich., and Dr. Edna Schrick, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

The Section chairman and the two members-at-large are elected 
by the Section members by ballot. In the effort to open the 
elections to all Association members, the mail vote plan was tried 
this year. The ballot for this purpose was published in the April 
issue of the JournaAr. Reactions to the mail-vote plan will be 
welcomed, and should be sent to Elinor Schroeder. 

The conventions session offered by the Section at Atlanta were 
well received. A new departure this year was the organization of 
the business session, at which printed reports were distributed, 
and the usual verbal reports of committee chairmen were dis- 
pensed with. Questionnaires were distributed to the persons 
present at this session. Those who have not yet returned these 
questionnaires are urged to send them to Elinor Schroeder, Well- 
esley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

Virginia State Committee—State Representative, Caroline B. 
Sinclair, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va. Members of 
her committee: Martha Barksdale, College of William and Mary; 
Helen Marbut, Madison College; Olive Iler, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville; Alice Grizzard, High School, Boykins; Dorothy 
Snedyar, George Washington High School, Alexandria; Page 
Harrison, Roanoke High School; Dorothy Chamings, College of 
Williams and Mary; Dr. Carol Rice, Sweet Briar College. 

Here and There—The Kansas State High School Activities 
Association has passed a resolution to eliminate basketball tour- 
naments for girls. The number of games per season has been 
limited to twelve and not more than one game may be played 
per week. 
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President—T. E. McDonough, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky. 

President-Elect—Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. ; : 

Vice-President—A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee. 

Secretary-—Jackson R. Sharman, University of Alabama. 

Treasurer _J. W. Hair, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


ALABAMA 
C. A. Farmer 


The annual meeting of the Alabama Association for Health 
and Physical Education was held in Birmingham on March 25. 
Dr. Frank S. Lloyd of New York University and Dr. J. R. 
Sharman of the University of Alabama were the principal speak- 
ers. Hubert Flowers, Chairman of the Constitution Committee, 
reported a new constitution for the Association, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

The officers for 1938-1939 are as follows. President, Mrs. 
Fleta Dowling, Jefferson County Board of Health, Birmingham; 
Vice-President, Dr. J. A. Sharman, University; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Louise Shelton, High School, Anniston; Publicity 
Chairman, Louise Levy, University; Membership Chairman, 
Drusilla Williams; Member-at-large, A. S. Hotchkiss, Recreational 
Director for T.C.I., Birmingham. 

The Alabama High School Athletic Association and the Ala- 
bama Safety Department were guests of the Alabama Association 
at the Birmingham meeting. The paid membership of the Associa- 
tion was 140 as of March 25. 

Margaret McCall, Director of Physical Education, Alabama 
College, has accepted a position at the University of Southern 
California for this summer. Miss McCall will do graduate work 
in this institution. 














FLORIDA 
Joe Hall 
Meetings significant to the development of the health and 
physical education program in Florida are being conducted during 
the summer months. The purpose of these meetings is the prepara- 
tion of a tentative course of study for the state which may be 
adapted to local conditions. County superintendents, principals, 
teachers, and teacher-training institutions are taking part in the 
development of this material. It is hoped that by the time for 
the opening of school in the fall the course of study will be 
sufficiently developed to be of considerable aid to teachers in 
planning their work for the year. 


LOUISIANA 
Jess W. Hair 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute at Lafayette is constructing 
a new gymnasium. 

Louisiana State Normal College at Natchitoches has a new 
athletic field. 

On April 6, 7, and 8, a successful recreational conference was 
held at Louisiana State University in connection with ceremonies 
attendant upon the dedication of new buildings. 

Automobile driving courses (and first aid) will be offered by 
the State Department of Education at the summer schools of 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
Louisiana State Normal College, and Louisiana State University. 


KENTUCKY 
William L. Terry 
The annual meeting of the Kentucky Health and Physical 
Education Association was held in Louisville, April 14, during 
the annual Kentucky Educational Association meeting. This was 
the largest meeting that the Association has ever had, with over 
a hundred in attendance. 
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An interesting talk was given by Dr. W. W. Patty, Indiana 
University, who had appeared on the general program of K.E.A. 
in the forenoon. W. K. Streit, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, public schools, was the principal speaker. Re- 
ports of progress in physical education and health were given by 
the chairman from each of the state districts. 

Officers of the Kentucky Health and Physical Education Asso- 
ciation for 1938-1939 are President, Wm. L. Terry, Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green; Vice-President, 
Elizabeth Roach, Highlands High School, Ft. Thomas; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Milo Karsner, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Ruth White 

The Men’s and Women’s Divisions of the Mississippi Physical 
Education Association held a joint banquet at the Robert E. Lee 
Hotel in Jackson during the Mississippi Education Association 
meeting on April 16. Dr. Jackson Sharman of the University of 
Alabama was guest speaker. About seventy-five people were in 
attendance. The new officers of the Men’s Division are: President, 
Stanley Robinson, Mississippi College; Secretary, John King, 
Brookhaven. The new officers of the Women’s Division are: Presi- 
dent, Elizabeth Ann Taylor, Jackson; Secretary, Mrs. Grace 
Lilley. 

TENNESSEE 
Harlan G. Metcalf 
Genevieve A. Bullinger 

At the Physical Education Section meeting of the Tennessve 
Education Association which met in Nashville, April 15, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf, 
Peabody College; Vice-President, Miss Tommie Reynolds, State 
Teachers College, Murfreesboro; Secretary, Mrs. Ethel Blackman, 
State Teachers College, Memphis; Treasurer, Elsie Jobe, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. Elmo Flannery of Johnson City 
was appointed to the Executive Committee as member at large. 

Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf, chairman of the Health Division ot 
Peabody College, will teach at the New York University School 
of Education Undergraduate Camp at Sloatsburg, New York, dur- 
ing the month of September. 

Phi Eta Tau, professional organization for the major students 
in the Women’s Department of Physical Education, sponsored a 
playday as one feature of the University’s annual High School 
Day, April 2. Approximately one hundred fifty high school senior 
girls from one hundred schools in East Tennessee area participated 
under the direction of Dorothy Koch, Chairman, Frances Rudisill, 
and Genevieve Bullinger. 

The University of Tennessee Physical Education Department 
will experiment with a “Type Elective” program for next year 
in an attempt to insure that each student has a variety of activi- 
ties during his or her two years of required physical education. 
The types are: (1) fundamentals, (2) recreative sports of adult 
carry-over value, (3) team games, (4) swimming, (5) safety 
skills (men) and dancing (women), and (6) a choice elective. 


TEXAS 
Jeanie Pinckney 

Approximately fifty health and physical education teachers 
and recreation leaders from Texas attended the Southern and 
National Conventions in Atlanta. 

Under the leadership of the recreation director, Jim Edwards, 
some eight hundred school boys participated in a marble tourna- 
ment in Abilene. Some fifteen hundred grade school boys are 
participating in a folk dance festival. 

E.A. Savage, director of physical and health education, Beau- 
mont High School, sponsors an interesting adult recreation proj- 
ect for “dads.” Thirteen games have been played between “dads” 
of Beaumont High and “dads” of David Crockett Junior High. 

An Honorary Advisory Board to the High School Sports As- 
sociation has been organized in the Fort Worth Schools. The pur- 
pose of the board is to guide the activities and organization of the 
sports clubs of the eight senior high schools. Addie Mae Scruggs, 
Riverside High School, is president. 

Frances Wayman, formerly of the University of Florida, has 
been elected assistant director of physical education for the schools 
of Fort Worth. 
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President-——-C. W. Davis, Berkeley, California. 
Vice-President—Wilma Jeppson, Brigham Young University. 
Sec’y-Treasurer—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 


ARIZONA 
Ina S. Gittings 


The State of Arizona was well represented at the Southwest 
Meeting of the A.A.H.P.E. in Salt Lake City, April 14-16. Some 
of those attending were: Aaron McCreary and Lora Maxwell, 
Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff; Rudolph H. Lavik, Ari- 
zona State Teachers College, Tempe; Ina E. Gittings, University of 
Arizona; Mary Keeth, State Director of N.Y.A., Phoenix. 

The University of Arizona Rhythmics Department held its 
Annual Dance Recital in the new Auditorium May 6. Seven of 
the best dancers of this recital—six women and one man—at- 
tended a dance symposium conducted at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles, California, on May 14. This type of college 
cooperation is to be recommended as highly as intercollegiate 
athletics. 

Athletics were featured at Indian ceremonies in the Papago 
Indian villages—Santa Rosa, Big Fields, and Sells—near Tucson, 
when they staged a field day and ceremonial dance on May 5S. 
The day was given over to athletics for both men and women, as 
well as the ceremonial dance produced in the old-time manner. 
The women’s game “taka” is a game resembling “hockey” and has 
been played by the Indian women for generations. This was one 
of the highlights of the day. The men staged a game of “agome,” 
the ball-kicking race, and we-poi-chu-ta, the ten-man relay race. 
This new type of celebration was of keen interest to the Indians 
as well as the citizens of Tucson. 

A new $112,000 high school gymnasium has just been com- 
pleted in Douglas. This building will be used by the school and 
the community cooperatively. It furnishes space for classes, com- 
petition, bleachers, dressing rooms, kitchen, banquet room, etc. 

The 25th annual High School Boys’ Track and Field Day was 
held on the University of Arizona athletic field May 7. This 
culminates a well organized program of interschool athletics for 
all of the high schools of the State. Competing during the day 
were: Baseball—57 participants representing 4 high schools; Ten- 
nis—48 participants representing 18 high schools; Track—180 
participants representing 25 high schools. 


CALIFORNIA 
Louise S. Cobb 


The Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of 
the National Education Association and the American Medical 
Association is holding a symposium in connection with the meet- 
ing of the American Medical Association at the City Health 
Building, Civic Center, San Francisco, June 14. Everyone pro- 
fessionally concerned with school health problems is urged to 
attend the symposium, and to participate in the discussion of 
health problems in education. 

C. W. Davis, Director of Physical Education and Recreation, 
Berkeley, has been appointed Administrator of the Recreation 
Exhibit and Program for the California Commission of the Golden 
Gate International Exposition. Approximately $150,000 has been 
set up by the Commission for this work. Recreation and its ap- 
plication to the increased leisure is one of the major themes of the 
World’s Fair. Westerners have many great natural recreation 
areas and have long recognized the values of recreational ac- 
tivities. 

The Long Beach unit of the California Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation brought the year to a close 
with the annual barbecue at Orange County Park on May 4. 
About sixty members were present. The officers for the coming 
year were announced as follows: President, Richard M. Clive; 








Vice-President, Thelma Trafton; Secretary, Joe Grace yj 

Treasurer, Josephine Arroues. Dr. James Houloose, Walter Utter, 
J. Holly Ashcraft, and Paul Jones were named as State Be, 
sentatives. Paul Jones will continue as chairman of Publicaties 
Committee. “ 

Dr. Houloose was introduced at the Long Beach unit meeti 
as president of the Southern Section of the State Associ 
Paul Jones as secretary. Dr. Houloose outlined pla 
Southern Section conference to be held in the fall. 
ence was very successfully organized last year by 
Edwin Trethaway. 

Florence Weeks, Supervisor of Girls’ Secondary 
cation, Oakland, reports that a chain of ten youth hostels js to be 
opened in the Santa Cruz Mountains in May. Information may be 
obtained through the field worker for the American Youth 
Hostels, Inc., Northwest District: Betty Blodgett, Hidden Vill 
Ranch, Los Altos, California. 

Lucile Verhulst, Whittier College, was elected a member-at. 
large on the Executive Committee of the Western Society of De 
partments of Physical Education for College Women, at a con- 
ference of the Society held in San Francisco. 

Virginia Covey, Wilshire Junior High School, Fullerton, jg 
sponsoring a recreation club for boys and girls of the 8th grade 
The object of the club is to teach boys and girls to play together 
harmoniously in social and physical games of a suitable nature. 
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NEW MEXICO 
Jean Thompson 


The Women’s Athletic Association of the University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, has included the following activities in its 
year’s work: A “funancially” as well as financially successfy| 
carnival, participation in the annual State Playday at Las Cruces, 
participation in the national competition in archery, and a nop. 
competitive all-campus playday. 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss 


Health education, public health, and recreation will be em- 
phasized at the summer sessions of two of Utah’s institutions of 
higher learning. The Utah State Agricultural College at Logan is 
sponsoring an Institute of Hygiene, Health Education, and Public 
Health for six weeks, June 13 to July 22. Dr. Edna W. Bailey, 
from the University of California, will teach courses the first three 
weeks. Other members of the Institute faculty include twelve 
members of the staff of the State Board of Health, Dr. C. L. 
Andersen and Dr. E. G. Carter of the resident staff, and Bernice 
Moss of the State Department of Education. At the Brigham 
Young University in Provo, a six-week Recreation Training 
Summer School will be conducted by the National Recreation 
Association. Frank A. Staples is in charge of work in Arts and 
Crafts, Reynold E. Carlson in Nature Activities, and Augustus 
D. Zanzig in Music. 

The 28th annual Invitational Track and Field Meet and Relay 
Carnival and the 15th annual Girls’ Posture Parade were held on 
the Brigham Young University campus April 29 and 30. Charles 
J. Hart, director of Physical Education, was general chairman in 
charge. Leona Holbrook and Aline C. Smith directed girls’ ac- 
tivities. Over three thousand students of junior high, senior high, 
and junior college age participated in this mammoth sports event, 
which was managed with admirable dispatch. 

Playdays for high school girls were held on April 30 at the 
Utah State Agricultural College in Logan and on May 7 at the 
University of Utah in Salt Lake City. Several hundred girls par- 
ticipated in each. 

The Leaders’ Club of the Salt Lake City upper division high 
schools have conducted an interesting interschool sports program 
during the current year. The aims of this program have been to 
provide social contacts as well as interesting sports participation. 
During the fall the girls met at East High School for participation 
in hockey, during the winter at South High for basketball, and in 
the spring they met at West High for spring sports. Large numbers 
of girls have participated, and have managed and refereed thes 
games themselves. Each gathering has been concluded with social 
activities. Valentine Gorlinski, Violet Walker, and Henrietta Stiefel 
are the directors who have been in charge. 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 














HE Scientific Temperance Federation, for thirty years a na- 
| only educational, non-political, non-sectarian organization, 
is said to have an international reputation for dependability as 
an unbiased source of information on alcoholic problems based 
on scientific research and investigation. Their library, which is 
open to the public, is the largest and most comprehensive of its 
kind in the country. An attempt is being made to raise a fund 
of $25,000 to further research and investigation in this phase of 
health education. The address of the Foundation is 400 Boylston 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
a * 


HE Hanover College (Indiana) Woman’s Athletic Association 
T publishes a monthly mimeographed bulletin of their activities. 
* * * 


N integrated health program is attainable,” said D. Oberteuffer, 
A The Ohio State University, speaking at the annual business 
session of the Michigan High School Athletic Association in 
Lansing. 

“Such a program,” Professor Oberteuffer added, requires 
“a personnel trained in the functional biology of the human 
being, aware of and understanding social movements as they 
relate to the health of the individual, and skilled in the best 
educational’ method. It seeks to apply science to student life 
for purposes recognized by the student. And it depends for its 
success upon the willingness of the many adults involved to make 
the student their first concern regardless of what traditional 
notion that may shatter or what new administrative or teaching 
patterns it may establish.”"—News of the Week, Michigan. 


* * * 


cH school students spend slightly more than two hours per 
day listening to the radio—twice the time devoted to reading 
—according to a survey conducted among parochial schools in 
Wisconsin and Missouri last summer. The study also revealed 
that speech, English and social science are the subjects in which 
radio gives the most help, and that favorite educational programs 
are news broadcasts.” From the Newsletter of Bureau of Research 
The Ohio State University. 
‘ £. * 


HE health and physical education number of “Centralight,” 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan, Teachers College, was sponsored 
by the Department of Physical Education. 


* * * 


A HANDY, clearly organized chart showing the specific uses 
of radio and sound equipment in schools has been prepared 
for administrators and supervisors by Allied Radio Corporation. 
Originally presented at the Second National Conference on Edu- 
cational Broadcasting, held in Chicago this past winter, the chart 
was approved and welcomed by prominent educators. It is avail- 
able free on request to the company at 833 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
: £# * 

i= following articles from recent issues of our exchanges war- 

rant the attention of our readers: 

American Journal of Public Health, April, 1938—“Qualifica- 
tions of Health Officers,” H.E. Meleney, M.D. 

Archives of Physical Therapy, April, 1938—‘‘Therapeutic Value 
of Postural Correction,” Jesse T. Nicholson, M.C., and Louis B. 
Laplace, M.D. 

Health, May, 1938—“ . . . Murderous Marijuana,” F. I. Ferry, 
M.D.; “Weak Hearts,” W. W. Bauer and P. A. Terchner. 

Health and Hygiene, April, 1938—“Debunking ‘Good Posture,’ ” 
George T. Stafford. 

Indian Education, March 15, 1938—“Enuresis.” 
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Journal of N.E.A., April, 1938—‘“School Consolidation and 
Teacher Welfare,” E. N. Dietrich and T. C. Holy. 

Journal of Physical Education, May-June, 1938—“Tai Chi 
Chuen,” Kung Hsiang Lin; “A Basic Effect of Tobacco on the 
Human System,” Henry F. Kallenberg, M.D. 

Mental Hygiene, April, 1938—‘Recreation as a Factor in Han- 
dling Maladjusted Individuals,” I. M. Altaraz. 

Minnesota Journal of Education, April, 1938—‘“Making Physi- 
cal Education Dynamic,” A. F. Brainard. 

The Nation’s Schools, April, 1938—“The Public Has a Right 
to Know,” G. B. Starr. 

The Nation’s Schools, May, 1938—‘‘Camps of Today,” (con- 
tinued) Herbert H. Twining. 

The Physiotherapy Review, March-April, 1938—“What Do We 
Owe the Crippled Child?” Samuel E. Kohn, M.D.; “Organizing 
a Posture Clinic for Children,” Katherine F. Wells; “The Physical 
Treatment of Spastic Paralysis,” Frank J. Wiechec. 

School Activities, April, 1938—‘Can Interscholastic Athletics on 
the High School Level Be Justified Educationally ?” Julia H. Post. 

School and Society, April 23, 1938—“Professionalism and the 
Decay of Greek Athletics,” Thomas Woody; “Health Teaching in 
High Schools,” J. Howard Beard. 

University of Kansas Bulletin of Education, March, 1938— 
“An Interview Study to Determine the Items Disliked in a Spe- 
cific Physical Education Program,” V. W. Lapp. 





A Year's Publicity Program 
(Continued from Page 361) 


Stewart, Utah State Agricultural College; Vermont, 
Alice Coutts Aldrich, State Department of Education; 
Virginia, Martha Barksdale, William and Mary College; 
Washington, Lois Carrell, State College of Washington; 
West Virginia, Forrest Clark, Mannington; Wisconsin, 
Marie Adams, Milwaukee; Canada, Florence Somers, 
The Margaret Eaton School, Toronto. 

From a critical viewpoint of a good poster exhibit, 
most of the state contributions were excellent. The pos- 
ters were all very attractive. Some were, of course, more 
graphic and more informative than others. All except 
a very few gave either photographs or drawings of repre- 
sentative natural and acquired facilities within the states. 
Nearly all depicted a cross section of health, physical 
education, and recreation activities for children and 
adults throughout the year; many gave the location of 
institutions promoting the work. It was interesting to 
note that very nearly all the exhibits gave evidence of 
a keen appreciation of the contributions and responsibili- 
ties of different state, local, and private organizations 
as regards the program of health, physical education, 
and recreation for all people. In many of the posters 
the work of the W.P.A., the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, and other organizations and agencies which 
contribute to the general program were given due credit. 
Among the most attractive exhibits were those using the 
state colors, seal, flag, map, and flower. In some in- 
stances the state flower carried the names of different 
organizations and agencies which contribute to the work. 
In all instances the state maps had designations as to 
areas particularly suited for different activities. Some 
of the posters gave a graphic presentation of the inter- 
relationship of state departments of government rela- 
tive to school health, physical education, and recreation. 










One of the major projects of the National Publicity 
Committee was the pre-convention bulletin carrying 
official information of the organization of the Associa- 
tion, the convention program, and articles and drawings 
interpreting the three phases of the work, especially pre- 
pared, at the request of the Chairman, for this bulletin. 
Eleven thousand copies of the bulletin were sent to state 
educational personnel; state public health personnel; 
state public welfare personnel; Works Progress Adminis- 
tration; state Departments of Labor; state Parent- 
Teacher presidents; Executive Secretaries of state Tuber- 
culosis Associations; officers of state High School Ath- 
letic Associations; key Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. workers; 
Boy and Girl Scout Executives; and state Commanders 
and Adjutants of the American Legion. 

The National Publicity Committee continued to func- 
tion throughout the Convention. Many radio talks were 
made on the different phases of the Association’s work 
by key members of the profession. News releases were 
sent out each day through local Associated and United 
Press representatives. A unique feature of the publicity 
was the use of the multigraph which reproduced all pre- 
convention publicity on a single sheet, which was dis- 
tributed to members on the opening day of the Conven- 
tion. 

Unusual cooperation was given by the Women’s Ath- 
letic Section and the Dance Section in sending pre-con- 
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STEEL-TONIAN 
STEEL WOOLING MACHINE 


Adaptable to a multitude of uses. A. 
practical, economical way to recondition 
wood, linoleum, asphalt tile, and rubber 
tile floors. Produces a smooth, non-slip- 
SS pery surface easy to keep clean without 

scrubbing or mopping. 


-DISTRIBUTORS 


vention publicity to the Chairman. These sections gave 
all the photographs, data, and copies of speeches to. 
gether with the summaries in sufficient number to be re. 
leased to the papers well in advance of the Atlanta meet. 









ing, thus greatly facilitating publicity prior to and during 
the Convention. 


Dr. Belmont. Farley, Director of Publicity, National 


Education Association, cooperated with the Nationa| 
Publicity Committee not only during the year, but at. 
tended the Convention and gave his full time in assist. 
ing the National Chairman and the Local Chairman 
R. D. Powell, in carrying on publicity for this new De. 
partment of the National Education Association. 


Deepest gratitude is here expressed to each and every 


person who gave of his or her time, energy, and talent. 
to the consistent and effective publicity for the Ameri- 
can Association for Health and Physical Education dyr- 
ing the year 1937-38. 


The Use of Skill Tests 


(Continued from Page 366) 





If less wall space, or fewer balls or watches are ayvail- 


able, the tests should be given on different days, or some 
omitted entirely. 
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Super SHINE-ALL 
Special GYM FINISH 
BRITEN-ZIT 
RENOVATOR 
HIL-GLO Finish 
DIAMOND Finish 
WOOD PRIMER 
ONEX-SEAL 
HIL-BRITE Wax 
NEUTONE Dressing 


+ + + + + H HH H FH 


Instructions and demonstrations for all tests are given 


you Renovate USE 
Hillyard Vime Vested Products 
Sfoxr LASTING SATISFACTION 


HIL-TONE Dressing 
TRACKLESS Dressing 
HILLYARD'S VAR 
HILORETE 
LIQUID SOAP 
HILCO Insecticide 
PINE-O-CIDE 
HI-KO Disinfectant 
ZIZ-O Pipe Clean 
BLOX-ODOR 


To lower your maintenance and floor treatment costs use Hillyard’s 
Hi-Quality Products. Hillyard’s have products for every type of surface 
and Supplies for every school need. There is a Hillyard Maintenance Ex 


pert in your community who is well qualified to help you solve your floor 
problems. Call, write or wire for a Hillyard Engineer. Consultation free. 
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HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH. MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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to entire class. This will require five to seven minutes and 
during this time class should be seated on the floor where 
all can see and hear. Repeated passes and the 30-second 
test are given first and the girls are lined up according 
to numbers on the floor plan. This is starting order. The 
7 girls at the baskets are group A. The first 4 girls in 
line at each area for repeated passes are in group B. The 
next 3 girls in each of these lines are in group C. Each 
group will continue the tests according to the following 


plan. 


A (7 girls) B (16 girls) C (12 girls) 
30-second test Passes Passes 
Repeated passes 30-second test Distance throw 
Edgren test Distance throw Edgren test 
Distance throw Edgren test 30-second test 





45 35 25 15 | 
") ) 2 cl 
° a ? | 30-sec. 
30-se' P ‘4 
test 4 a 4 test 
ee errors 7 | ? 
passes passes passes passes 











Dotted lines on the floor indicate their path for rota- 
tion. This schedule should be posted so all can see, or an 
individual score card may be given each girl with tests 
listed in proper order. She moves to next test immediately 
after finishing one. This will leave some waiting in line 
but will reduce it to a minimum. 

Four balls are used on repeated passes until group C 
is finished. This will require four or five minutes. Then 
two of these balls are taken to start the basketball dis- 
tance throw. 

The distance throw is the one at which a waiting line 
is apt to form. The 30-second test will be finished in 
about 12 to 15 minutes. If these balls are then taken for 
the distance throw it can be conducted more rapidly. Or 
the balls may be given the players who have finished so 
they may practice at the baskets. 

Similiar plans can be arranged to fit any gymnasium 
and battery of tests. 


Suggested Organization for a Motor Ability Test 


A similar plan is presented for a general battery repre- 
senting a variety of skills. It is given as another sugges- 
tion for arrangement of floor space and class organiza- 
tion. 

The tests include an obstacle race, 4-second dash, re- 
peated passes, standing broad jump, and basketball throw 
for distance. The gymnasium 75-50 feet. The dash is 
so arranged that the finish is through the doorway and 
into the hall, in order to allow room for stopping. The 
dash should be given outdoors if possible. The dotted 
line shows the path of rotation, rows of x are the waiting 
position to take test. 
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For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 


Complete Line of 
Equipment 


for all Sports Qnr\tele 


SENT ON 
REQUEST 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, Inc. 
JOHN AND FINDLAY STS., CINCINNAH, OHIO) 

















BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded, 1881 


iestuate degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year 
course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Summer Session 1938 


Six Weeks Course, June 27-August 5 
Eight Weeks Course, June 27-August 19 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in Physical 
Education for Men and Women 





July 18 — July 29 
TWO WEEKS INSTITUTE 


on Physical Education, School Health, 
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Two Hours Graduate Credit 
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Courses in camping giving six hours graduate credit will be 
offered in the actual camp situation at the University Fresh Air 
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Equipment needed includes 3 watches, 5 or more balls, 
mat (or outdoor jumping pit), and whatever equipment 
is used for the obstacle race. Six persons will be needed 
to administer it. If assistants and equipment are not 
available, the test may by given on different days. The 
battery can be given to a class of 35 to 40 girls in one 
30-minute period. 





Programs for the Handicapped 
(Continued from Page 352) 

development rather than academic achievement. If this 
be true, then barriers to growth must be removed; emo- 
tional life must be satisfied; experiences must be pro- 
vided that will give adequate outlets for expression.” 
Special education may in truth be said to be striving to 
achieve this worthy objective. 





Trends in Social Dance 
(Continued from Page 363) 


The second phase analyzes and develops body mechanics 
for the most efficient performance of the basic directional 
movements and weight transferences. It is here that the 
new school is so distinguished from the old. The trained 
teacher has the unique opportunity within the develop- 
ment of this aspect to inculcate modern tenets of con- 
structive body mechanics to the limit of time, age, and 
mental acceptance of any particular group. Explana- 
tion is made of diaphragm control and efficient function- 
ing of breathing mechanism for lightness. The mechan- 
ics of the foot arches for movement and balance is demon- 
strated. Grace, balance, and release of rigidity is shown 
to result from proper carriage of head, arms, and shoulder 
girdle. The positions of the pelvic basin for good lines 
and controlled movement is explained. 

The third phase deals with the development of step 
continuity. With adequate drill in the basic foot grooves 
and attention to qualities of efficient body mechanics, 
an easy command of smooth flowing steps will ensue. 
All seemingly intricate combinations will be seen to 
evolve from the basic units of movement. 

The results of the application of the combined phases 
of the whole new scheme of instruction will be found to 
produce mobility, balance, graceful carriage, and the 
ability to impart a feeling of enjoyable rhythmic move- 
ment, the goal to be achieved by any constructive pro 
gram of social dance instruction. 
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Viewed as a corrective, educational, and recreative pro- 
cedure, social dancing under these standards can be- 
come in the hands of the trained physical educator a 
potentially valuable accessory to his program. 


Bibliography 
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The Day Camp 
(Continued from Page 355) 


different types of problems. 

There are certain minimal essentials for successful day 
camping. The prime requisite is a suitable site for the 
camp. An ideal location must have the following: 

1. Safe and clean water for drinking and bathing. 

2. Suitable playing fields. 

3. Proper play apparatus. 

4. Sanitary facilities. 

5. A pavilion for shade and protection in inclement 
weather. 

6. Bathhouse lockers. 

A suitable site should have other conveniences. It 
should be fairly accessible, but not too close to the city. 
The all important “away from the home” atmosphere 
depends upon the complete elimination of familiar land- 
marks. The surroundings themselves should be wild and 
natural. A landscape with bold or impressive contours 
forms a perfect setting. The site should be far from 
traffic and at the same time should harbor no natural 
dangers, such as rough waters, swamps, snakes, poison 
ivy, etc. 

The ordinary routine of camp can hardly be expected 
to proceed smoothly at first. Problems of all types pre- 
sent themselves. Stubborn discipline cases may make 
their appearance. These may generally be catalogued as 
failure to adhere to camp rules. Youth will not under- 
stand that an overheated body has no place in the swim- 
ming pool. Violations of the simple hygienic code may 
occur. Children may balk at an enforced rest period. 
With the cooperation of the parents such problems can 
be adjusted. Inasmuch as all campers attended day camp 
of their own volition, there was little to contend with 
along the ordinary lines of school discipline. 

Day camp activities include a wide angle of interests. 
A complete staff must contain instructors for every phase 
of camp activity. For a group of sixty children, the staff 
should consist of two physical educators, two life guards, 
and three assistants, an arts and crafts instructor, and 
one counselor for every ten campers. These instructors 
are assisted by volunteer camp monitors recruited from 
among the campers. Upon the type and calibre of the 
personnel of the staff depend the morale and spirit of 
the camp. Children are great mimics and quickly acquire 
some of the attitudes and examples shown. 
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The day camp can offer the better features of over- 
night camps, combined with the conveniences, safety, 
and economy of staying under the parental roof. During 
the day, each child is carefully schooled in the theory 
and actual practice of hygienic habits. A daily routine 
of washing hands before eating, daily showers, using 
individual drinking cups, and resting after meals, im- 
presses upon the camper the needs and benefits of such 
a regimen. Proper exercise combined with rest, obser- 
vation of safety and health rules in the water, acquiring 
a knowledge of the rudiments of woodcraft and nature 
study, all part of a daily program, is habit-forming and 
prepares the camper to become an active cog in the 
social machine. He can learn all this and still keep in 
the protective shadow of his own home. 

It is a known fact that juvenile delinquency is at its 
peak during the months of July and August. The writer 
makes no claim that the day camp will solve juvenile 
delinquency. On the other hand, our findings justify a 
claim that the day camp exerts an immeasurable in- 
fluence on children throughout the year. Habits, rou- 
tines, interests, and powers are established that become 
an integral part of the mental, moral, and physical arma- 
ment of the child. The day camp can prove a valuable 
ally to the school in this educational process. 

There is need for a continued and integrated pro- 
gram of education throughout the year. The lapse of 
ten weeks (summer) breaks down much of the training 
and discipline acquired during the ten school months. 
The day camp offers an opportunity for such an inte- 
grated program of science, nature studies, and woodcraft 
together with regular recreational activities. Every child 
is at his best in outdoor surroundings, away from the 
necessary restrictions and confinements of the school. 
Camping is definitely a necessary supplement to the life 
of a city boy, if he is to enjoy the fullness of life and its 
experiences. 

In the hands of competent, trained, and experienced 
directors, the day camp will go a long way toward the 
goal of the well-balanced educational program. 





Administrator and Health Education 


(Continued from Page 345) 


little emotional pressure as possible, in many different 
situations, over a long period of years. The teaching is 
thoroughly successful only when it is accepted by the 
pupil as a part of his total equipment for managing his 
own life, without any more feeling attached than the facts 
warrant. Some well meant health teaching has developed 
most unhealthy mental attitudes, and this we are to be 
on guard against. This implies giving up health contests, 
and eliminating rewards and penalties, except as these 
are intrinsic in the health behavior itself. 








HO is to give health instruction? In the elemen 
school there is general agreement that th 


. e C 
room teacher does this work best, that she needs Hl 
from nurse, physician, specialist, and that Provision ie 


in-service training is essential. The changing 
the health sciences makes keeping up to date important 
and difficult. In the high school, there is genera] dissatis. 
faction with the present situation, but not very clear 
agreement on any positive recommendation. 

Assigning one day a week of physical education time 
to health instruction has not been popular with the 
pupils, who resent the loss of time from activities and 
who do not care overmuch for health lectures. Nor has 
it been acceptable to many physical education teachers 
whose main interest and skill lie in the activities program, 
Administrators do not find much accomplished by pupils, 
in a period so brief, often carried on under poor clas. 
room conditions, with no provision for study or practical 
work by the pupils. 

There is appreciation of the service the physical edy. 
cator gives, in personal and group contacts and in prac. 
tical demonstration of healthful practices. But after this 
has been done effectively, there still remains a large part 
of health instruction quite untouched. For this, the pré. 
sent tendency is to work out a coordinated plan which 
capitalizes all the resources of the secondary school for 
health teaching. The physician and nurse are counted on 
for individual, face-to-face counseling; in some schools 
the nurse assists in class presentations. In other cases, 
nurses have qualified as regular teachers and carry on 
required and elective courses in hygiene, etc. Here the 
best practice is to require of the nurse the same standard 
of preparation for teaching as is required of any other 
teacher. 

Teachers of home economics and biological sciences 
make important contributions to health instruction. 
Newer texts and courses of study in these fields empha- 
size health content and activities. Pupils are often more 
interested and responsive than in many of the personal 
hygiene courses. Social studies teachers have not done 
as much in this area, though there is a real opportunity 
for them here. 


Picture jn 


¥ a survey undertaken two years ago of high school 
seniors, college seniors, and graduates, it was clear 
that the students’ ideas about what to do for health’s 
sake had been almost wholly formed by their home 
training plus their elementary school health lessons. Yet 
many of these students had been given extensive health 
information during their secondary schooling. The ex- 
planation seems to be that the health content had been 
so thoroughly integrated in other subject matter that it 
was not recognized for what it is, knowledge useful in 
managing one’s life. Therefore, in addition to general 
personal hygiene instruction and health content inte- 
grated in other courses in high school and college, there 
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is apparently real need for a well organized specific 
course or courses bearing directly on these problems as 
they are recognized by young people. Such a course 
should not be made simple or dogmatic; it should be 
richly illustrated by demonstration, laboratory, and field 
trips; and it should command the intellectual respect 
of pupils. It should be of a caliber to warrant recogni- 
tion as a college entrance subject, when given in high 
school. In some ways, the most promising place to try 
this course out at present is in the junior college; inter- 
esting experiments are under way at this grade level. 

It is obvious that some plan for coordinating these 
different efforts toward health instruction is essential. 
Some member of the secondary school staff must be made 
responsible for seeing the whole problem and encourag- 
ing the many different attacks on it and finally for 
evaluating, eliminating, as well as initiating new work. 
A teacher may be given this responsibility. Since it is 
really an administrative job, it is best done by the prin- 
cipal or vice-principal or some administrative assistant. 


O sum up, school administrators today have committed 

themselves to support of school health programs. They 
have at their disposal the fruit of experiment and investi- 
gation; but it is essential that the administrator himself 
take the major responsibility for developing a program 
of health protection and instruction which will best serve 
his own community and its children, now and in the long 
run. Many agencies can and will help him, but the final 
responsibility and opportunity is his and his only. 





Serving Summer School Students 


(Continued from Page 367) 


of Kentucky during the summer session are, with but 
very few exceptions, scheduled for the morning hours 
from seven through twelve-thirty o’clock. 


HE instructional staff members for the recreational 

courses were graduate students majoring in physical 
education. The instructors were chosen on the basis of 
satisfactory teaching experience in the respective courses 
they were assigned to teach. The compensation for teach- 
ing duties amounted to a summer session scholarship 
which covered tuition fees. The persons selected for these 
teaching positions were appointed in much the same man- 
ner as any other staff member for summer session work 
and they were recognized as regular staff members of the 
faculty. While the compensation for the teaching duties 
was comparatively low, the prestige gained from affilia- 
tion with an institution of higher learning staff meant 
considerable to the majority of the instructional group, 
as most were teachers on the secondary school level. Tui- 
tional scholarships for this type of instruction provide the 
maximum of teaching ability at minimum cost for the 
summer school period. 


 j HE measurements of the results of this program are quite 


subjective in nature, yet they are sufficiently signifi- 
cant to indicate that the procedure is decidedly worth the 
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tural advantages combined with a thorough 
professional education. Three months of in- 
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only 6 of 469 graduates were unemployed. 
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PERRY-MANSFIELD CAMPS 


School of the Dance and Theatre Arts 
In the High Rockies at Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Intensive 4 and 8 wks.’ courses for students and instructors. Staff includes: 


DORIS HUMPHREY 


(August 15-30) 
CHARLOTTE PERRY (Drama) HELENE HETZEL (Modern Dance) 
ALIX YOUNG MARUCHESS (String Ensemble) 
PAUL LOVE (Art) ANNE HULL (Piano) 
PORTIA MANSFIELD (Body Mechanics) 


For further information address: Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 











CAMP ARCHERY 
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Craft Archery Co. 


9191 E. Pine, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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cost, and further that much is added to the enrichment 
of opportunity for summer school student work. The en- 
rollment for both terms of the University Summer Ses- 
sion totaled 2,974 students. The enrollment in the recre- 
ation classes for both terms was 738 students. In all 
the recreation classes the enrollment tended to increase 
during the offering of the course rather than decrease as 
might be expected after the “novelty” of the first few 
class meetings. The number of students using the tennis 
courts, the golf course, the gymnasium, and all game 
equipment was in excess of that for previous summer 
session periods. Numerous written and verbal statements 
were made by individual students commenting on their 
personal enjoyment and appreciation of the recreational 
courses. 

In conclusion, it can be stated that this first attempt 
on the part of the University of Kentucky to place phys- 
ical education at the service of its summer school students 
has proven a marked success. It has augmented the ex- 
tracurricular summer session program; it has provided an 
opportunity for wholesome recreational participation for 
many students; it has fulfilled the desire of many stu- 
dents to get “professional” instruction in certain recrea- 
tional skills; it has indicated that physical education in 
the summer school has a bigger obligation to meet than 
merely teaching a limited few Aow to teach or supervise. 





How to Improve Teacher Training 
(Continued from Page 346) 


with badminton, tennis, handball, golf, baseball, checkers, 
archery, horseshoes, and chess will be in a much better 
position to stimulate pupil interest in a wide variety of 
games than will the teacher whose practical experience 
is limited to one or more of the three major sports. 

A re-examination of these requirements for efficient 
teacher preparation, a broad training in psychology and 
education, an extensive training in background and tech- 
nical subjects of physical education and health, a wide 
experience in different kinds of games and play activi- 
ties, and a practical training in the direction of an organ- 
ized community recreation program at once indicate that 
the four-year period of training for a teacher of physical 
education and health may be inadequate. It is probable 
that we need to extend the training program to five years. 

I come now to a need for improvement that refers 
principally to the man who teaches physical education. 
It is my impression that, in general, the physical educa- 
tion programs conducted for our girls conform more 
nearly to desirable educational objectives than do the 
programs conducted for the boys. This is due to the 
relationship which exists between the coaching and con- 
duct of interscholastic athletics and the teaching of 
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health and physical education. I assume that we are to 
continue to have interscholastic athletics, but maintain 
that they should be conducted as part of the educational 
program, under the control of responsible educational 
leaders, and not under the control of outside, interested 
groups. 


- the beginning of this paper I mentioned that the 
coaching of teams should be under the general Super. 
vision of the department of physical education and that 
the coach should be first a physical education director, 
and secondly a coach. Such items as physical examina. 
tions of players, limits to the amount of participation in 
athletics, prevention of the interference of a special gtoup 
with the needs of other students, undue expenditures 
for athletics at the expense of the general physical edy. 
cation program—all these should be carefully controlled 
by the department with the full cooperation of the coach, 
If the coach’s experience in college has been one jp 
which the needs of the team come first, and those of the 
department second, it may be difficult for him to ¢. 
operate in high school in the interests of the general 
school program. Although I am sure there has been a 
great improvement in this regard during the past ten 
years, it is probable that we yet have too many men phys. 
ical education teachers whose principal interest is the 
coaching of winning teams and whose teaching of health 
and physical education is more or less incidental. Al- 
though this condition can be improved to some extent 
by the college, it doubtless will continue to exist until 
school administrators have the courage to employ and 
pay men physical education teachers because of their 
abilities as such and not because of their abilities to win 
games. 

If administrators will stand together in a program of 
educating the public to the importance of a sane pro- 
gram of athletics, and protection, both financially and by 
long tenure, for the real physical education teacher who 
has only average success as a coach, a great step will be 
taken to re-orient the college trainee’s viewpoint toward 
the relative importance of athletics and of other factors 
in his training program. 


INALLY, I believe that one of the greatest fields of 

improvement in the training of health and physical 
education teachers lies in the field of in-service training 
of teachers. Improvement here depends upon closer co- 
operation between the training institution and the em- 
ploying school district. The two should organize a better 
program of guiding the teacher during his first two or 
three years of experience. The school should keep the 
college informed of the teacher’s strengths and weak- 
nesses so the college can make needed revisions in its 
training program. The college should provide extension 
courses, night classes, and summer school sessions de- 
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oo ed to keep the teacher in service abreast of new 


developments in the field of psychology and biology 
which are of interest to educators, as well as new develop- 
ments in the field of the teacher’s major training. A 
beginning teacher of great promise may in time become 
routinized in procedure and complacent in attitude. We 
need more cooperation between the school administra- 
tor and the training institution to improve the in-service 
training of the teacher and make it easier for him to 
keep abreast of his problems. 

In conclusion, then, from the standpoint of the school 
administrator, improvement of training for the teacher 
of health and physical education should include a better 
selection of candidates; a longer_and_more_ extensive 





MILL’S SPORT SERIES 


Tells You How With Moving Pictures 


A flick of the thumb and you get real action. Over two 
hundred illustrations in each book. Instructions in clear, 
simple language. Suitable for anybody interested in sports. 


Lawn Tennis for Why not Beat Bogey? (Golf for 
Men x Men) 
Lawn Tennis for Physical Exercises for Men 


oy A Stroke a Hole(Golf for Women) 
Swimming Physical Fitness for Women 
Wrestling Health and Beauty for Children 


$1.00 per volume. Postage prepaid on orders accompanied by 
cash. If C.O.D. a small charge extra for postage. Five days 
examination period. Your money back if not satisfactory. 
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period of training; increased emphasis upon a coordinated 





program of health, recreation, and physical education ; 
and closer .cooperation between the training institution 
and the school district in improving the opportunities 
fof traming teachers in service. For the man teacher in 
health and physical education we need to have athletics 
conducted as a part of the physical education program 
and subordinate to it. Success in this last point will 
depend upon the courage of school administrators in see- 
ing that financial rewards and other considerations are 
given to the teachers who have been successful leaders 
in the direction of health and physical education pro- 
grams that are a part of the educational objectives of 
the school. 




















Canoe Racing for High School Boys 
(Continued from Page 371) 


Yonkers, located on the Hudson River, is fortunate in 
having an active Canoe Club, fully equipped with rac- 
ing boats and paddles, all of which were placed at the 
service of the high schools. The Club volunteered to 
instruct the boys in the proper handling and care of the 
shells, teach them canoe safety, and coach them in rac- 
ing technique. 

The senior high schools furnished a list of applicants 
who had passed a 300-yard swimming test and a thor- 
ough medical examination. These boys reported for 
training at the clubhouse on July 6. After the prelimi- 
naries, the list sifted down to six four-man crews and 
six alternates. These novice crews reported for training 
one night each week and on September twelfth partici- 
pated in the Westchester County Canoe Championships 
in which the Yonkers Recreation Commission and the 
American Canoe Association included a Special High 
School Championship Race. The regatta was attended 
by over three thousand people and created such favor- 
able comment that the Yonkers Canoe Club was invited 
to take these boys to New Jersey for an exhibition re- 
gatta. 

The following suggestions may prove helpful in organ- 
izing crews in schools situated near suitable water. 

Equipment necessary: 1. A racing shell called a quad, 
as Figure I. These boats are made in Canada ofa light 
cedar highly polished and are specially constructed for 
speed. The price varies between $75 and $150. 
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2. Four double-blade racing paddles, nine feet long, 
right- or left-hand twist feathered blades. Prices range 
from $6 to $10 each. 


3. Four seats that rest on the bottom of the boat 
fitted to the lines of the shell. These can be made in 
the school workshop out of a light durable wood for 
frame with canvas stretched seats. 

4. Each member of the crew should be outfitted with 
shorts (basketball or swimming), sleeveless jersey, sweat 
outfit, and towels. 


There are two types of paddling, single blade as in- 
troduced by the Indian and the double-blade as intro- 
duced by the Eskimo. Various styles of strokes may be 
used with each type of blade, each with its own advan- 
tages and adherents. However, it is best for the crew to 
learn one stroke and become proficient in that particular 
style rather than to change from one to another. 

It is suggested that double-blade canoeing is best for 
the novice (Fig. II). The paddlers are seated on the 
bottom of the craft. The weight being below the water- 
line gives better balance and creates confidence in the 
beginner. The single blade requires the paddler to be 
on one knee (Fig. 1) and the weight is above the water- 
line. In this type of canoeing the paddler must learn 
how to balance himself and keep the craft straight and 
on even keel. It is much easier to teach this style to 
boys who have had experience with the double blade. 

The weight of the crew members is an important fac- 
tor. It is better to have the members of each crew ap- 
proximately the same weight, and it is also advisable to 
keep the strongest man in the front for stroke, and taper 
the strength toward the stern. The front positions set 
the pace and the strongest man should be placed where 
he will do the most good. 

If there is sufficient interest, the program can be ex- 
panded to include one-man racing crews. The particular 
canoe for this is sixteen feet long and costs approximately 
$75. With the addition of this extra craft to the equip- 
ment a much more interesting program can be arranged. 
The events can be alternated between the one-man, two- 
man, and four-man crews, both with single and double 
blade, making six races in all. This of course can be 
further multiplied by having sophomore, junior, and 
senior competition. 

It would seem that canoeing has ever been the victim 
of ungrounded fears of the uninitiated. The canoe, it 
is true, is a shallow craft. If, however, the ordinary 
obviously sensible precautions are observed, canoeing 
can be regarded with assurance. Getting a crew used to 
the boat is most essential and a great deal of time should 
be spent in the craft until they are accustomed to it. 
There is always a chance of the boat tipping over and 
boys should be instructed to realize that the canoe is the 
safest watercraft—it never sinks. There is sufficient 
wood in a quad to give enough buoyancy to keep four 
men afloat. 

One of the first things to teach the boys, in order to 
make them independent of aid in case of an upset, is 
to empty and right an overturned canoe and climb back 
in again. Although it looks quite difficult it is easily 





and quickly learned. Many times we have seen a crew 
swamp during a race, empty out their boat, climb in and 
in some cases win the race. 

The history of canoeing is as old as our country, ]t 
was one of the first means of transportation and even 
now is the only means of reaching some of the most 
beautiful inland waters. As a water sport it is maki 
rapid strides, having been included in the 1936 Olympics 
with representatives from twenty-six countries, Every 
town that boasts a stretch of water has its devotees of 
the sport, ever eager to interest new enthusiasts. 

Bonafide canoeists are represented by the American 
Canoe Association, an amateur organization, affiliated 
with the A.A.U. It has members in all parts of the 
country who will be happy to cooperate in furthering 
the sport. The authors will gladly furnish additional 
information and help in forming crews to any school of 
organization interested. 





Physical Training In Poland 
(Continued from Page 349) 


helped by the school authorities. These organizations 
afford their members the opportunity to develop their 
skill in physical training in sports suited to their tastes, 

School sport circles and clubs, being under the special 
protection of the teachers, contribute very successfully 
to the development of sport among youth. Friendly 
rivalry and contests between schools in games, light 
athletics, archery, shooting, figure skating, and skiing 
provide opportunities for young people to practice friendly 
competition and cooperation. The favorite outdoor games 
are network ball and basketball, and the most popular 
sports are skiing and skating, swimming, rowing, and 
cycling. Hiking, boating, and cycling are enthusiastically 
undertaken. 

Camping is also developing very satisfactorily. About 
60,000 young people a year spend part of the summer 
in camps, the organization of which is carried out by 
the State Office of Physical Education and Military 
Preparation and by volunteer organizations. 

The Scouts association created in the schools consti- 
tutes a section of a great social organization, the Union of 
Polish Scouts, the aim of which is to bring up youth as 
worthy, energetic citizens of the State by scouting 
methods. The Scouts’ Union is under the protection and 
supervision of the Ministry of Education and the State 
Office of Physical Education and Military Preparation. 

About 180,000 school youth of both sexes are united 
in Scouts’ associations and teams. Every year the Union 
arranges numerous summer camps and Scouts’ excur- 
sions, with the participation of about 40,000 young people 
and besides this there are many winter colonies and 
courses. The sailing and nautical teams as well as the 
air glider sections are developing very well. 

Military preliminary training is carried on in boys’ 
and girls’ brigades which constitute school training or- 
ganizations. School youths from 1-18 years of age are 
accepted in these brigades and their pedagogical direction 
is entrusted respectively to men and women teachers. 
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The object of these brigades is to develop physical energy 
and to prepare male youth for military service, and 
female youth for auxiliary work in the defense of the 
State. 

Hiking and Tourism Among Youth—The object of 
school excursions is to acquaint pupils with their own 
country and to promote tourism and sports. It is the duty 
of every school to organize, during the school year, short 
or long excursions under the supervision of a teacher. 

The participation of the pupils in more distant ex- 
cursions is voluntary. Many pupils make independent 
excursions in small groups, especially during the summer 
holidays. In 1927, in order to facilitate tourism among 
school youth, the Ministry created a special commission 
for improving the knowledge of the native country. That 
commission organizes school houses and excursion shelters 
for school youth, as well as vacation houses and boating 
stations. In 1935, 170 school excursion shelters were 
opened, in which over 140,000 night lodgings were given. 


The Regular and Supplementary Training of Physical 
Education Instructors—When Polish central educational 
authorities were established, the qualifications of gym- 
nastic masters were very inadequate. The great need of 
qualified instructors was met in a large degree by supple- 
mentary courses and, above all, by courses in physical 
training held in Warsaw, Pozan, Cracow, and Lwow. In 
1926 a State Institute for Physical Education was opened 
in Warsaw with a two year course in order to train a staff 
of gymnastic instructors. This Institute was united in 
1930 with the Military Central School of Physical Edu- 
cation forming one Central Institute for Physical Educa- 
tion in Warsaw. In addition to the Central Institute of 
Physical Education there are also sections in the Jagiel- 
lonian University in Cracow and the University in Poznan 
which train candidates for instructors in gymnastics. 
Courses in these sections last three years. After their 
completion and passing of examinations, graduates re- 
ceive the degree of M.A. in physical education. From 
1919-1934, 1,391 instructors were trained: 740 men; 651 
women. 


The elementary and preschools have no system of 


‘ specialized teachers. The candidates for teachers in these 


schools study physical education together with the rest 
of their duties during their studies in training and peda- 
gogical colleges. 

In order to supplement the knowledge of the ele- 
mentary school teachers in physical training the Ministry 
organizes 8 to 9 physical training vacation courses of 
several weeks in which 600-800 teachers—men and 
women, take part. 

The Ministry also organizes every year, during vaca- 
tion time, supplementary course for gymnastic teachers 
in which 100-150 persons take part. The participation 
of the teachers in this course is voluntary. 

As a rule every secondary school has one teacher of 
gymnastics. In girls’ schools only women can be instruc- 
tors. In coeducational schools the physical exercises are 
carried out in separate groups for boys and girls; in this 
case the school has a man and a woman teacher of 
gymnastics. 
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Supervision of Physical Training—The direct supervi- 
sion of the conditions of physical training in schools is 
exercised by the principal of the school together with the 
school doctor and the instructors in physical training. 
Higher control, i.e., that of the curatorships of school 
districts, is exercised by inspectors of school hygiene 
while instruction and organizing help is given to the 
schools by the district instructors in physical training. 
Under the direction, or with the participation, of district 
instructors in physical training, conferences are held every 
year at which various problems of physical training are 
discussed. The special centers of physical training in 
various regions are also under the control and care of 
the district instructors in physical training who, being 
selected from among the most prominent teachers, give 
their colleagues help and advice. 

The Department of Physical Education and School 
Hygiene in the Ministry of Education supervises the 
whole work. 





Administrator and Recreation 
(Continued from Page 340) 


which will augment those of the municipalities, to pro- 
vide leadership for these facilities, and to aid municipal- 
ities with funds. Upon the shoulders of the municipalities 
rests the primary responsibility for the adequate provi- 
sion of finances, of facilities, and of a trained, skilled, 
and idealized leadership, and for the determination of 
policies. While the state and federal governments may 
control these policies through the provision of funds, such 
controls must be broad concept generalizations, and not 
be used as a whip to direct municipalities to narrow reg- 
imentation. 


CCEPTING that the primary responsibility, then, 
is a municipal one, that private agencies alone 
will never be able to touch adequately this problem of 
recreation, then what must municipalities do? It ap- 
pears to me that one of the first great steps which they 
must take is to direct and change the people’s concepts 
concerning recreation, developing the right attitudes for 
leisure as the opportunity and the key to culture. Re- 
creation is not re-creation, but creation itself, the en- 
gaging in those activities which one likes to do and from 
which the reward will be primarily the satisfaction of 
creation and of satisfactory social relationships. It in- 
volves primarily active participation and not passive; 
the development of attitudes which will ultimately re- 
sult in the people choosing their recreation wisely in fine 
environments. 

The second great function which the municipalities 
must perform is to create a felt need for desirable re- 
creation which will be so urgent that one will feel un- 
dressed without it, that one will become a social outcast 
if one does not participate in creative recreational ac- 
tivities in environments which are conducive to fine 
living. Such recreational discrimination should become 
the trademark of social worth-whileness. This particular 
















































felt need should be as urgent as is the need now t 
a family possess an automobile, carrying with jt the 
social prestige, the hall mark of family Success, Jp 
order to effect this attitude, propaganda agencies Such 
as newspapers must be changed. After all, attitudes 
are created by these agencies. There must be a ch 
in, the attitude of many public officials and of the elec. 
torate itself, so that they will tend to place more Weight 
upon the contribution which their representatives Make 
to the recreational opportunities of the community, 

Space and facilities that become the cathedrals oj 
culture must be provided and labelled in the minds of 
the public as recreational centers. These must be health. 
ful facilities, facilities which carry with them the feeling 
of fineness rather than drab practicality. They must 
be the type of facility that will attract all cross sections 
of our society. They must stand out as a community 
symbol of success, as do our public schools; and the 
programs and leadership must be so good that they 
may be able to compete in a desirable way with private 
agencies as do our public schools. Space and facilities 
must be such that the community will point a finger of 
pride toward them, and the cultural level of communities 
will be evaluated by them. 

Programs must be provided which will not only touch 
all of the present interests of people, but create interests 
in forms of activities which will bring maximum divyi- 
dends. 

Above all, we must provide social engineers, a trained, 
skilled, and idealized leadership which carries with it 
a degree of economic status equivalent to the finest civil 
servants of any community. This leadership must be 
capable of more than guarding facilities, must rather be 
capable of using facilities and programs and people for 
the realization of the ultimate ideals of education. These 
positions must be sufficiently desirable to attract the 
highest types of professionally minded and trained young 
men and women. 


HE final evaluation of our American democracy will 
be read in the personalities it produces. The ma- 
chine and the American genius for organization has pro- 
vided the leisure. It cannot provide for the adequate 
use of this leisure. That becomes a problem in human 
engineering. It becomes a problem of every citizen 
as it does of every municipality, and the great challenge 
which confronts us today is—Can we use this leisure 
adequately for the ultimate aims of democracy? Recre- 
ation must be visualized as the great army of activities 
which will turn leisure from merely free or spare time 
into a great laboratory for character-personality devel- 
opment. A great nation must maintain a sound economic 
status. It must provide economic security for all. It 
must provide for the active participation of all in public 
affairs, it must increase the material comforts of its peo- 
ple, but ultimately it will be known by the personalities 
and characters of its people. Consequently it must ac 
cept the responsibility for the use of public funds for 
the development of human personalities. A dollar spent 
in the development of personality is a gilt-edged security 
for the development of a great nation. 
The next problem in the unfolding of the realization 
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of democracy is to solve the leisure-time problem. Can 
we use this great area of time which has been placed in 
our laps to develop right habits of right behavior, and 
right judgments and attitudes in right behavior? In 
other words, can we use our leisure as a profitable area 
for full realization of the ultimate purposes of fine living, 
and for the creation of sound, healthful personalities 
activated by fine ideals of conduct? Can we creatively 
utilize the leisure time of our people through the effective 
use of recreation? 





Administrator - Physical Education 
(Continued from Page 343) 


and first aid are also very important considerations. 

4. The Place of Competitive Sports in the Program of 
Physical Education——In the secondary school and in 
many colleges and universities the growing tendency in 
some parts of the country to make competitive sports a 
part of the educational life of the institution promises to 
be of great social significance to all those connected with 
these activities. The adverse publicity regarding com- 
mercialization and subsidy to athletes makes these bad 
features of competitive sports loom large in the public 
eye when as a matter of fact the amount of space de- 
voted to such comment is out of proportion to the num- 
ber of institutions involved. In secondary schools, organ- 
izations composed of school men have done much to 
place competitive sports on an educational basis and in 
most states the competitive sport program is now regarded 
as a part of the school physical education program and 
is directed by physical education teachers. There is a 
growing tendency for the school to assume the responsi- 
bility for athletic injuries. Administrators and physical 
educators are making a definite effort to place participa- 
tion on a high scholastic basis. Health examinations have 
become a routine matter and the length of practice per- 
iods and schedules has become very reasonable. There 
is also a tendency to eliminate championships outside of 
leagues and districts and the entire program bids fair 
to rival in educational significance any other feature of 
the school. 

Every administrator will realize the utter impossibility 
of answering in such a short discussion the question 
which is the subject of this paper. In the last analysis, 
the educational administrator should have a broad gen- 
eral knowledge of the field and rely upon his physical 
educator to work out the details of the particular situa- 
tion at hand. In choosing such a person certain criteria 
will be found helpful and these are offered more or less 
as a summary of what has already been stated. The 
teacher selected (1) should have a fine philosophy of 
education, (2) should know the place of physical educa- 
tion in the general scheme of education, (3) should have 
a sound scientific education and cultural background, 
(4) a broad knowledge and skill in physical education 
activities, (5) a technical knowledge of the field, and 
(6) personality and character qualifications which will 
enable the educational administration to say: “this is 
the type of individual whom I should like to have as a 
teacher for my boy or girl.” 
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Group Instructiom in Social Dancing. Edith Ballwebber. (New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1938) 131 pages, $2.50. 


With the present emphasis on this activity in coeducational 
programs, this book will be a boon to many physical education 
teachers. The fundamental positions and steps of social dancing 
are clearly described and adequately illustrated by numerous 
drawings and diagrams. Chapters on musical rhythm, leading 
and following, etiquette of the dance floor, and social dance 
mixers, and a set of suggested lesson plans will help the teacher 
guide her (or his) class through the mysteries of waltz, foxtrot, 
and tango with appropriate grace, dignity, and enjoyment. 


The Organization and Administration of Physical Education. 
E. F. Voltmer and A. A. Esslinger. (New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Co., 1938) 467 pages, $3.00. 


The first book of the Crofts Physical Education Series, edited 
by Professor C. H. McCloy of the State University of Iowa, is 
a comprehensive treatment of the administrative problems of the 
physical education program, based on a careful study of actual 
schooling situations, and on a number of job analyses of the 
duties of physical educators and athletic coaches. The result is a 
thoroughly practical book for the teacher in the field, and a 
valuable text for physical education students. 


Emotional Adjustment in Marriage. Le Mon Clark, M.D. (St. 

Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 1937) 261 pages. 

A discussion for the lay mind of sex relations in marriage, 
dedicated to the purpose of helping couples to achieve successful 
marriages through a proper understanding of this important re- 
lation. The physiological basis is given only in skeleton, the em- 
phasis being placed on emotional problems and situations arising 
therefrom. 


Mill’s Sport Series. (New York: M. S. Mill Co., Inc., 1938) 
Illustrated, $1.00 each. 


Lawn Tennis for Men, C. R. Wrestling, Percy Longhurst 
D. Tuckey Swimming, William Francis 
Lawn Tennis for Women, Physical Exercises for Men, 

. Mary Hardwick R. E. Roper 
Why Not Beat Bogey? Jack Physical Fitness for Women, 
McLean Mary S. Chamberlain 
A Stroke a Hole, Pam Barton Health and Beauty for Child- 
Modern Boxing, Len Harvey ren, Mrs. A. J. Cruickshank 
In this new series, a number of outstanding English athletes 
present in popular style the essentials of their special sports. 
Motion picture frames of the various actions are so arranged 
that by flipping the pages a complete action picture is produced. 
The books will be of interest to all players, and will provide 
helpful material for teachers as well as students. ‘ 


Sex Education. (Revised) Maurice A. Bigelow. (New York: 
American Social Hygiene Association, 1937) 307 pages, $1.00. 


A thoroughly revised and enlarged edition of an outstanding 
book dealing with the problems and philosophy of social hygiene. 
The material is presented for lay people and students who are 
not specialists in this line. Teacher interest, knowledge, and guid- 
ance in this field is constantly sought by youth today. The material 
here presented gives the knowledge in a scientific, non-technical 
manner to assist in sound explanation by teachers and parents. 


The Tumbler’s Manual. W. R. LaPorte and A. Renner. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938) 122 pages, $2.25. 
Line drawings made from slow-motion pictures illustrate this 
new book on tumbling, and make it an unusually helpful manual 
for student and teacher. The stunts are arranged in excellent 









progression, and are clearly described. Hints for teaching techni 
and safety instructions are also included. Over a score of 3 
standing teachers of tumbling reviewed the material and ill we 
tions before publication, and assisted in the establishment sn j 
standardized form of nomenclature for each stunt. a 


Recreational Programs for Summer Camps, H. W. Gi 
(New York: Greenberg Publisher, 1938) 449 pages, $3.59 ma 
Mr. Gibson, a veteran camp director, has compiled a veil . a 

encyclopedia of program materials which will be found useful not 

only in camps but in every type of recreational program. Sygpss” 
tions and activities for camp fire programs, dramatics, § deel 
programs, dancing, aquatics and athletics, story telling, dancing: 
brain teasers, rainy day and special day celebrations, and cams 
newspapers are included. 


















Health and Physical Education Score Card, No. I and No. IL 
W. R. LaPorte, Chairman. (Los Angeles: University of Sou, f 
ern California Press, 1938) No. I, 12 pages, 20c; No. Il, 20) 
pages, 30c. Reduced prices for quantity orders. 


As a continuation of the study of the Committee on Curricy. ” 
lum Research of the College Physical Education Association, score 
cards have been prepared for the evaluation of elementary and 
high school health and physical education programs in accordance 
with the standards set up by this committee, published in The 
Physical Education Curriculum. Score Card No. I is for elemen- 
tary school; No. II is for junior and senior high schools. Both 
will be found valuable in aiding superintendents and supervisors 
to rate their programs by scientifically established standards. 
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